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That seems to be the 
il consensus of opinion among 


| j The aa oe respecting 
Philadelphia 






Record 


because IT PAYS THEM 
ALL—display or classified. , SAACBEAVER, 


nie . . ANNY! » 
Average Circulation in — 


June, 1899: 





oe " x Annville, Pa., Apr. &, 1699. 
Daily edition, 185,780 bie : 
Record Adv. Department, 


copies; Sunday edition, ror settee 


143,351 I copies. I am Pleased to inform you that 
my small agents wantéd advertisement in 
“The Sunday Record" brought me more letters 
“No small advertiser should be on the first two days than eny of the other 
discouraged. He is on an equal Philadelphia Sunday PaPers have done, al- 
footing with the men who will 7 ® 
fillthe places of the great adver though I received many from the others. 
tisers in the future,.”—Ad Book, I placed my ad in the other Phila. 
Sunday papers and then in the Sunday Record, 
Send for classified rates, #74 must sey "The Record” beat them all 
combined, so that "The Record" is the 
best puller in the Agents Column. Am 
The Largest g0ing to heave another pull in one of your 
Circulation in Pennsylvania Sunday issues soon. 
| “The Record" is my femily paper for 
Pays the Best. 14 years continually. Cannot do without 
it; rather do without my breakfast. 


The Record Truly yours, 
Publishing Comp’y : 
Philadelphia. Fasae Peart, 
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If we could 
only talk it over 
with you for 
half an hour 


There are so many im- 
portant facts connected 
with service for advertis- 
ing in Street Cars that 
the personal interview is 
solicited. 

The clamorous cries of 
competition are all 
pitched to the chord 
“‘best.” We ask, there- 
fore, for the face-to-face 
opportunity to produce 
the evidence that WE are 
the one particular firm 
who bring you profitable 
results from your adver= 
tising in Street Cars. 

A postal card will be 
ver welcome. 
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WESTERN OFFICES: HAA eh a dad q | EASTERN OFFICE = 
99 WoopwarD AVENUE, STREET CAR ADVERTISING 220 Broapway, 
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A JOURNAL 
ENTERED aS SKCOND-CLASS MATTER 


VoL. XXVIII. * NEW YORK, 


R. & G. CORSETS. 


THEIR ADVERTISING HISTORY—THE 
USE OF PHOTOGRAPHS—HOW NEWS 
OF MERITS SPREAD—BI AND 
FIGURES~ GLOVE ENVELOPES—THE 

“LADIES HOME JOURNAL'S” BACK 

PAGE—THE GUARANTEE OF SATIS- 

FACTION—OTHER DETAILS. 

The products of Roth & Gold- 
schmidt, corset manufacturers,have 
been so closely identified with the 

rade-mark, R. & G., years ago 
ia tet by the firm, that the adop- 

tion of their present style, R. & G. 

Corset Co., was a natural sequence. 
Mr. Wm. A. Marble, Vice-Presi- 

dent of the concern, when ap- 

proached by the representative of 

PRINTERS’ INK, impressed the lfat- 

ter first with the fact that whatever 

was done by the R. G. Corset 

Co. was done so thoroughly and 

elaborately, that it could not be 

improved upon by imitators. To 
this end Mr. Marble took him into 
the sample-room a. their offices, 

361 and 363 Broadway, corner of 

Franklin street, New York, and 

showed him some of the pl >to- 

graphs which are issued by his 


1STS 


folks. These are almost life size, 
very artistic, elaborz utely = fri imed 
and must be very expensive. “We 


were pioneers in this sort of work, 
and you see that we spare no ex- 
pense in such reproductions,” said 
Mr. Marble. “We do not believe 
that they can be improved on, and 
they certainly dim the luster of the 
lithographsandinferior photos dis- 
tributed by so many other houses. 
“Our story? It is one of natur- 
aldevelopment. The firmstarted in 
1880. For three years we made no 
particular headway. In 1883 we 
obtained control of certain 1 
chinery for molding corsets. This 
absolutely takes the stretch out of 
the cloth of which the corset i 
made, and as a result, it is already 
adjusted to the figure. Of course 
our process, for we own the sole 
rights to the machinery — for 
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such molding, necessitates a great 
deal of additional care in manu- 
facturing. It requires absolute ac- 
curacy too. But the result a 
corset which we believe to be 
greatly superior in every way. I 


is 


anticipate what you are about to 
say. No, this process does not 
weaken the material. That was 


the ground upon which competi- 








(MD he time 
° has come When we must part, 
Phe teardrop dims mine eye; 

ftow oft I've clasped thee to my heart 
With joy in days gone by! 

When first I saw thee ] was sure 
hou cam’st to me fo stay, 

But nothing earthly doth endure— 
oAll things must pass away. 

ftow off, in days forever past, 

My form thou hast embraced! 

Another takes thy place at last, 
ond clasps me round the waist. 

But such is life—we meet to part; 
In midst of change we dwell, 

I clasp another to my breast— 

Old corset—fare thee well ! 

o& long farewell; a last caress; 
is Plate’s most stern decree, 

At last I've found true happiness— 
1 wear the “*R. & G.”* 


AN R.&G,. 
tors fought us for years, but I 
think even they will concede that 
our corsets are fully as strong as 
the strongest made.” 

Vhen you obtained control of 
this process, Mr. Mz rble, did you 
be gin to advertise it?’ 

“We have only been advertising 
in our present way about a year. 
But we have always been exploit- 
ing our products in broader line. 


CARD. 
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And we have been the greatest in- 
novators in the line. After we 
had obtained control of the mold- 
ing machinery, it took us two or 
three years to get at the perfection 
of manufacture. During this time 
we did not exploit to any extent. 
Our first orders were largely ob- 


tained through personal  influ- 
ence. Duplicate orders were 
easier to get. We systema 


tized in about this way: We 
made strenuous efforts in all 
the large cities—centers of popu- 
lation. Gradually the merits of 
the corset began to spread, and 
from these cities, as a center, the 
smaller towns in an wee 
circle would demand t R. & G. 
Just as an ae S. We. 
Anderson, the largest merchant 
at Owensboro, Ky., came in one 
day unsolicited, and placed an 
order of our corset—accent on 
the set; he told us how he came 
to do so. His youngest daughter 
had just returned from a_ female 
seminary in Canada and had worn 
one of ours. Nothing else would 
suit her. So Mr. Anderson bought 
quite an invoice and found a ready 
market for them. From that ac- 
count seven others sprung within 
three years. This is but one in- 
stance of a hundred.” 

“During this time what were you 
doing in the way of publicity?” 

“Using a great many of the 
methods and novelties which sub- 
sequently became conventional. 
For example, we were the very 
first to give away show-forms, 
bustsandsoon.  Atfirst these were 
crude and unsightly; but we led 
the van, and ours were always the 
fanciest corsets upon the most 
exquisitely molded of shapes. We 
too were the very first who fur- 
nished dealers with large glass 
signs. Through our preparations 
for the World’s Fair in Chicago, 
we struck another method of ad- 
vertising which we have found 
efficient. We had made elaborate 
preparations, including two life- 
like life-size figures. But when 
they cut down our space we with- 
drew. However, we turned the 
exhibit to our advantage and to 
that of dealers by displaying in 
show windows. Lord & Taylor 
of this city first showed our 
World’s Fair display; thence it 


went to Mandel Bros., in Chicago, 
and since then this and other ones 
we got up have been quite a feat- 
ure of our work. 

‘Another novelty was the free 
distribution of kid-glove envel- 
opes through retail dealers. We 
supplied these to them with our ad 
and theirs printed upon them. In 
this way we gave out 55,000,000 
such envelopes in five years. We 
discontinued because other deal- 
ers had adopted the scheme, and 
because our advertising mentor, 
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AN R. & G, PICTURE, 
Charles Austin Bates, advised 


against it. 

“When you called him in you 
adopted new tactics?” 

“Yes. Though we had _ occa- 
sionally advertisedina small way— 
quarter pages in a few magazines 
—we determined to strike heavier 
blows. When first the proposi- 
tion was made to me to take the 
back cover of the Ladies’ Home 
Journal—at$4,000—I was appalled. 
But we have taken it several times 
now, have more to come, and have 
taken similar space in_ several 
other leading periodicals, notably 


sem senntnante 
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the New York Ledger and The 
Delineator, and have no cause to 
regret it. The only objection that 
I can find to it is, what I know 
to be a fact, that no sooner do we 
blaze a new way than behold, like 
sheep, our competitors fall over 
their heads in following our ex- 
ample. ‘ 

“You have much supplementary 
literature, have you not?’ 

“No. We only have one book- 
let. This we distribute through 
the retailer, putting his imprint on 
his edition, and directly only in 
answer to inquiry. We furnish 
our customers, these retailers, 
with such a booklet, or folder, or 
some novelty, with their imprint 
on it, once a year. But our best 
advertising is our policy. Every 
dealer has instructions that un- 
der no circumstance is there to 
be dissatisfaction with our corset. 
No matter on what plea, or how ri- 
diculous the claim may be, a new 
corset is to be promptly given to 
any customer who complains. 
This doesn’t cost us much, and it 
pays. It is the adopted policy of 
the house. For instance, my in- 
structions to the last new sales- 
man we sent out were, ‘Remem- 
ber you represent R. & G. Corset 
Co., not the corset. Get the good- 
will of people—do not strive for 
their trade only. The former is 
more desirable than the latter in 
every way.’” 

“Do you advertise in trade jour- 
nals?” 

“We do not. We advertise to 
the consumer direct; trade jour- 
nals do no good in that direction. 
We will continue to employ pho- 
tographs, both from living models 
and from wax figures. Here is 
one of the latter, for instance, a 
photograph from a wax figure. 
There is a good anecdote connect- 
ed with it, showing how natural 
it is. One of our salesmen bet a 
dealer that he couldn’t guess 
within ten years of the age of 
the original. The latter took him 
up, thinking he had a dead sure 
thing. After money had been put 
up, the dealer ventured on tw i 
a - 





five years, since this would 
low from fifteen to thirty-five 
years. He was dumfounded when 


he discovered he _ had _ lost, 
that it was not the figure of a liv- 





ing girl, and that the model was 
but a week old.” 

“Would you mind _ mention- 
ing how much you spend in adver- 
tising each year, Mir. Marble?” 

“T couldn't tell you that. The 
lines of demarcation are so vague 
that it is impossible to tell in our 
trade where advertising really be- 
gins. We are satisfied, however, 
that our advertising policy brings 
returns, and that we can afford to 
be liberal. We now do a business 
of more than a million of dollars 


a year. Our growth has been a 
steady one; every year, except 
1893, saw an increase. Part of this 


is doubtless due to our courteous 
and conciliatory spirit and policy, 
and to the fact that we have been 
innovators and originators in all 
our methods. Add to this the 
merits of our wares, and you have 
an ideal condition whereon to 
erect a superstructure of advertis- 
ing.” J. W. Scuwartz. 
~+>>——_—_- 


is,Your Brother 
A Painter? 


Are you interested in his success? If you 
and wish him to know what the best ainters else- 
where ‘are doing, write and get him pamphlet 
about Calcimo, the newest and best calclmine for 
interior ang Itisfree. Write to Department I. 
E MURALO Co., New —. 


Bordugh of Richmend. , New York. 
REACHING THE MEN THROUGH THE WOMEN 
IS AN OLD THEORY, BUT REACHING A MAN 
GH HIS BROTHER SEI TO BE A NEW 
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THIS IS A REPRODUCTION IN MINIATURE OF 
A POSTAL CARD, THE POOR PART OF MAKING 
ONE’S ANNOUNCEMENT HINGE ON SOMETHING 





YET TO COME,IS TH AT “THE BIG CARD’? MAY 
NEVER ARRIVE AT ALL, OR IT MAY GET INTO 
THE HANDS OF SOMEBODY WHO DID NOT SEE 
THE SMALLER ONE, THE BEST WAY IS TO 
GIVE ALI NECESSARY INFORMATION WHEN 
THE READER’S ATTENTION HAS BEEN SE- 
CURED ; HE IS USUALLY TOO BUSY TO ™ TAKE 


TWO BITES AT A CHERRY.” 
> 7 
CORRECT ENOUGH. 

Do you know that $1,000 invested in general 
advertising in a single county is likely to re- 
turn a dividend, while the same amount scat- 
tered about over the entire country re 
system will probably disappear for good ?—A a- 
vertising Success, 








IN GERMANY. 


A writer in the Cincinnati, O., 


Trade Review gives the follow- 
ing amusing sketch of store 
methods in the land of the Kai- 


ser. 
whether it is “true to life,” 
it is certainly funny enough: 

Germany is the nation cf small 
shopkeepers. Within the _ last 
year or so, some moderately large 
shops have been established in all 


Printers’ INK doesn't know 
but 


the larger cities, but they are 
mostly conducted by Austrians 
or German - Americans. It is 


in the German shopkeeper’s meth- 
od of business that one sees 
strongly exemplified that parsi- 
mony the mainspring of which is 
the national worship of money. 
The typical shopkeeper may lose 
a dollar, but he will never lose a 
pfennig; and when the first hap- 
pens it is because he is busy 
watching the pfennig. 


When a man enters a German 
shop the first thing he does is to 
jerk off his hat and deposit it 


where nobody will sit on it. That 
accomplished, he performs a pro 
found bow to the shopkeeper and 


states what he wants. The dis- 
tinguishing mark of most shops 
is that they have not what the 
customer wants. In that case 
he glances around to see what 
is the cheapest thing he doesn't 


want, for buy something he must 
before he leaves that shop. For 
instance, if in search of an atlas, 
he usually comes out with a writing 
pad or a bottle of ink: or a pa- 
per of pins takes the place of the 
necktie he has in his mind’s eye, 
and he is likely to gather a good 
many papers of pins before he 
gets the necktie. Shopping, as 
known in America—getting sam- 
ples and prices—would be consid 
ered downright robbery of a shop 
keeper's time in Germany. 

A German shopkeeper is always 
extravagantly polite, provided 
you buy. He tumbles over 
himself to escort you to the door, 
even if it is only a paper of 
pins, and he always parts with you 
with ““Henor us soon again, gra- 
cious sir.”” But if you have not 
heard of the rule, or ignore it— 
in short, if he does not see the 
color of your coin, your retreat is 
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hastened with a scowl and “What 
did you come in here for—to waste 
my time or to get warm?” 

le is exactly the same with 
regular customers. Here is a 
common instance: A family had 
been buying meat from a certain 
butcher for more than a year. One 
day they had spring lamb, and the 


butcher had none. The maid got 
it from another butcher in the 
block. The next morning’ she 


went, as usual, to the old butcher. 
He refused to sell her anything 
at any price. In a towering rage, 
he cried: “Go get your meat 
where you got your lamb yester- 
day!” and the family had to find 
a new butcher. This may not 
seem to bear out the theory that 
the Germans have an overweening 
love of money, but it does not con- 
tradict it. The butcher was so cha- 
grined at losing the profit on the 
lamb that he had no time to think 
of losing the customer. Cases of 
the kind have happened to all fam- 
ilies in the foreign colony. 

If you order things sent home 
from a German shop, you get 
them in three or four days—if 
you are lucky. The delivery is 
made bv a girl with a superannu- 
ated baby carriage, and that girl 
receives little or nothing in the 
way of wages; the customer is 
supposed to pay by tipping her. 
The things you buy are sometimes 
wrapped up. If they are, the 
wrapping is either newspaper or 
an odd sheet of wrapping paper 
that has been used before, and 
the string, if such extravagance is 
indulged in, is likewise second- 
hand. The German shopkeeper 
keeps wrapping paper and twine 
for sale, but not to wrap his own 
wares in. If you buy something 
that requires a box—a hat, or 
bonnet, or feathers—you get the 
box only by paying extra for it. 
This custom prevails in the finest 
shops, and it only illustrates the 
universal rule never to give any- 
thing away. If a woman meets 
with disaster to her gown on the 
street and steps into a shop to get 
a pinthe shopkeeper blandly charges 
her aquarterofacent—the smallest 
coin—for it. Likewise when a man 
has a cigar and no matches, he 
steps into a tobacconist’s shop and 
pays the same sum for a light. 
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Che === Sun. 


HAS MORE READERS 
IN GREATER NEW YORK 
THAN 
ANY OTHER NEWSPAPER 
AND A 
LARGER NUMBER 
OF FIRST-CLASS READERS 
THAN ALL THE OTHER 
NEWSPAPERS PUBLISHED 
IN 
NEW YORK COMBINED. 
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IS BREVITY IN ADVERTISING 
IMPORTANT? 
By W. S. Hamburger. 

In a recent article, Mr. Charles 
Austin Bates has quite a good deal 
to say about and against brevity 
in advertising. He believes that 
brevity is unimportant—that an 
ad should tell the whole story— 
tell it fullyand completely, whether 
it takes ten words or ten thousand. 

I would like to take issue with 
Mr. Bates on this point. 

Where an article has one, two 
or possibly three talking points, it 
is quite possible to treat of them 
fully and still make a readable ad. 
But suppose that the article has 
more good points than can be fully 
and completely treated within rea- 
sonable limits, what becomes of 
Mr. Bates’ theory? 

For example, I have recently 
taken up the advertising of a firm 
who manufacture a line of shingle 
machinery. Their newest product 
has twenty-five or thirty points 
over other types of shingle ma- 
chinery. To treat of every one 
of these advantages in one ad- 
vertisement would require possibly 
four pages, set solid in agate, and 
without any attempt at display—an 
advertisement which no one would 
read when printed. But by break- 
ing up the story into sections, tell 
ing each week of one of the strong 
points of the machine, and tell- 
ing it in a forcible way, it is made 
readable, and is bringing returns. 

I am quite willing to agree that 
there is such a thing as an ad be- 
ing so brief that it tells nothing, 
but that is the fault of the writer 
of the ad, and not of the brevity. 
And it is undoubtedly the fact that 
many large mail-order houses use 
a great deal of matter in their ads 
and crowd it into verysmall space. 
But, on the other hand, it can be 
found that many of the articles 
whose success was won by adver- 
tising are those whose advertise- 
ments were brief and_ succinct. 
Macbeth Lamp Chimneys, Ivory 
Soap, Wool Soap, De Long Hook 
and Eye, Puritan Pins, Ripans 
Tabules—all these have been ad- 
vertised, in the main, in short, 
crisp ads. There are enough talk- 
ing points in Ivory Soap to fill a 
book, but the makers do not at- 


tempt, and never attempted, to tell 
about all of them in one ad. 

The fact is that the human mind 
can not acquire a knowledge in 
bolus form, where the often-re- 
peated small dose is accepted and 
produces an adequate effect. All 
through our lives we learn things, 
not completely, but a part at a 
time. The teacher who would at- 
tempt to cover the whole study of 
algebra in a day or a week would 
be looked upon as mentally de 
ranged. The advertiser is a teacher 
of the public. It is his object to 
make his readers acquainted with 
the merits of the article he is 
trying to sell. He can not do 
this at once, or in one ad. He 
can not tell his whole story, and 
tell it adequately, in a way which 
the human mind can grasp. He 
must tell one point at a time, and 
let it sink in, and then tell another 
and another, before he can hope 
to win success. One fact about 
an article, told in simple, forcible 
language, will do more toward the 
ultimate sale of that article than 
a bewildering array of arguments 
given in one single ad 

It is quite possible that there 
may be persons who read the ex 
cessively long ads, are impressed 
and buy, but I venture to say 
that for every such person there 
are a dozen who will pass by the 
long ads, simply because they look 
long, and will read the short crisp 
ads—the ones that are set up in 
legible type, the ones that say lit 
tle, but say it well. 

Mr. Bates, in attempting to cor- 
rect the error of short, idea 
less advertisements, has gone to 
the other extreme—an error fully 
as great. The middle course is 
always the safest. Between the 
too-short ad and the too-long 
there is the kind of ad that brings 
results—the ad that is terse, and 
strong because of its terseness; 
brief, and effective because of its 
brevity; readable, because it is 
easy to read, and because its per- 
usal does not take up too much of 
the valuable time that is so rare 
an article at the latter end of this 
great nineteenth century. 

: a as 
OF COURSE. 

It is necessary for the publisher of a comic 
paper to keep his wits about him,—Boayce’s 
Hustler, 
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IS THE ONLY ONE TO FOLLOW. 





THe DEeENVER REPUBLICAN 


Carries the Advertisements of 


Ayer & Co. | 
\pollinaris Water | 
\nheuser-Busch Leer 
\ngostura Bitters 

Baker’s Cocoa 

Benson’s Plasters 

Battle Ax Plug 

Borden's Condensed Milk 
Berlitz Schools 

Buffalo Lithia Wate: 
Columbia Bievcles 

Carter’s Liver Pills 

Chicago Corset Co. 
California Fig Syrup 

Church Kidney Cure 
Cuticura Remedies 

Castoria 

Dr. Lyon’s Tooth Powder 
Dr. T. A. Slocum 

Dr. R. V. Pierce 

D. M. Ferry & Co. 

Detroit Stove Works 

Ely’s Cream Balm 

Earl & Wilson 

Frank Leslie’s Pop. Monthly 
Harper & Bros. 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla } 
Ilumphrey Medicine Co, 
Ilostetter & Co. | 
Imperial Chemical Co. 

Jenness Miller 

Kingsford’s Starch 


Ladies’ Home Journal 
Lydia Pinkham Co, 
Lehigh Valley R.R. 
Liebig’s Beef Extract 
Little, Brown & Co. 
Lydia E. Pinkham 
McClure’s Magazine 
Monarch Bicycles 
Munyon’s 
Pyle’s Pearline 

Pyramid Drug Co, 

Pond’s Extract 

Vostum Cereal 

Paine’s Celery Compound 
Royal Baking Powder 
Radway’s Ready Relief 
Redfern & Co. 

Sapolio 

Scribner’s Magazine 
Scott’s Emulsion 

Swift’s Specific Co, 
Swift’s Wool Soap 
Spaulding & Co, 

Stuart's Tablets 

The Goodye ar Co. 
Tarrant’s Seltzer Aperient 
The Century Magazine 
Vin Mariani 

Winslow’s Soothing Syrup 
Warner’s Safe Remedies 
W. L. Douglas 

Youth’s Companion 


dl 
Remedies 


Better go with the Successful Ones 
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8. 6. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY, | Home Office: 
Sole Agents Foreign Advertising. DENVER 
Tribune Building, New York, ‘ 
“The Rookery,” Chicago. | COLORADO. 
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A GOOD CIRCULAR. 
The Sewell-Clapp Manufacturing 
Company, makers and printers of en- 
velopes, of 210-216 South Water street, 
Chicago, issue a six-page folder ad- 
vocating the placing of catalogues in 
envelopes instead of folding them that 
is clever enough for reproduction in 
the columns of the Little Schoolmas- 
ter. It reads as follows: 

“A rolling stone gathers no moss.” 
A rolled catalogue gathers no orders. 

Publishers of catalogues, periodicals 
or other pamphlets are sometimes 
tempted to roll them for mailing in 
order to save the difference in cost be- 
tween a wrapper and an envelope. 

This economy seems justifiable to 
one who is not far- 
sighted, because a roll- 
24 ed pamphlet, carefully 
SY wrapped,makes a solid, 

compact package, prac- 
tically secure from in- 





jury in transit. 

Printed matter deliv- 
ered in a properly made 
and fitted envelope 
looks much more busi S 
ness-like and conveys 1p 
the impression of dig- 
nity and value. 

But the trouble with a rolled pack- 
age begins when it is 
opened. It is almost im- 
possible to remove the 
>. wrapper without injury to 
~ ithe contents, and often 
the pamphlet is ruined in 
the process. 

On the contrary a good 
envelope yields up its con- 
tents cheerfully and de- * 
livers it in perfect order. 

If the receiver of a rolled pamphlet 

is so skillful, patient and 

lucky as to get the wrap- 

per off without disfigur- 

ing that which it protects, 
—l;* he finds that the roll 
%@ habit has become fixed 
in the catalogue or magazine. 

The pages cling to- 
gether so closely that they 
can hardly be separated, \ 
and it is almost impossible 
to hold the pamphlet so 
as to read it with a fair 
degree of comfort. 
Meantime, while the receiver of the 


rig 




















rolled pamphlet has been 

losing time and patience 
nein the effort to reduce it 
*<3 to submission, the cata- 
logue which traveled first- 
class in a made-to-order 
envelope is being perused in a leis- 
urely and comfortable manner with al! 
the odds in favor of its making a sale. 

But retribution is sure, and cata 
logues, like men, finally find the place 
they are best fitted for. 
The rolled pamphlet is 
not fit to hold nor fit to 
read nor fit to lie ona _ 
desk; but it just fits the = 
waste basket, and into 
that humble receptacle 
itis contemptuously 
thrust, while the flat pamphlet which 
completed its journey in good order is 
filed away for future reference. 

Cne customer saved by the more 
careful mailing would pay the whole 
extra cost. Does it pay to imperil 
the value of the whole :nvestment for 
the sake of an insignificant saving in 
cost of mailing? 











+o _ 
ONE MAN’S VIEWS. 

The Barta Press of Boston publishes in an 
advertisement the following opinions : 

The poster girl was buried last year. She 
was bright and brief. One of those extrava- 
gances of advertising that attract attention for 
a little while, but soon fade away and are 
speedily forgotten. 

The half-tone girl, nude, half dressed, or 
elaborately gowned, isfollowing her unmourned 
sister, and rapidly disappearing from the lead- 
ing advertisers’ anncuncements. She has, poor 
thing, been overworked, and is in such a state 
of positive decline that a year hence she will be 
seen no more. What will take these sisters’ 
place? 

Let us give you a pointer. Careful study of 
the public mind and conversations with many 
aggressive advertisers convince us that neat, 
out-of-the-usual arranged types are the coming 
favorites. They are original, they are beauti- 
ful, they cost far less than cuts, and they always 
print well. 

——— 
AMONG THE CHINESE, 

Wood block printing is extensively used by 
the Chinese. The characters are written upon 
thin ruled paper, and when ready the sheet is 
pasted on a wood block. When dry the paper 
is rubbed off with the fingers, which are dipped 
in water, leaving every stroke of the lettering 
clear and plain on the surface of the block. 
This simple transfer process being completed, 
the block is placed in the hands of the en- 
graver, who cuts away the blanks in and about 
the characters. In turn it reaches the printer, 
who, seated before a bench on which the 
block is laid and fixed, first inks and then 
places a sheet of paper on the surface. This 
is covered by a paper tympan, and with a 
pressing brush the printer makes a few sweeps 
across the block to secure something like 
equal impression. The paper used is of native 
manufacture, soft and unsized.— British 
Printer. 
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Speaking of Expansion 








One of the most recent examples 
of expansion in circulation, popu- 
larity and advertising prosperity 
is presented by 


he Commercial 
—— Havertiser 


““The most interesting evening 





paper in New York.” 


50 O/ Increase in cash receipts for sales of the 

h COMMERCIAL ADVERTISER during May, 
1899, as compared with May, 1898. 

368 O/ Represents the increase in real estate ad- 

he vertising in its columns for the month of 

May, 1899, as compared with May, 1898. 


| 7 °( Is the increase of instruction advertising 
O for last year over 1897. 


15] ys Increase in publishers’ advertising for 
O May, 1899, over May, 1898. 
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| 90 y Increase in financial advertising for May, 
O 1899, over May, 1898. 
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A PROFITABLE EXPERIMENT. 
By Frank A. Heywood. 
The man who is developing the sub- 


urbs of Philadelphia is Wm. T. B. 


Roberts. His office is in the Land 
Title building. He is spending much 


money in building up Ogontz Park, 
Glenside Farms, Grove Terrace and 
a tract at Willow Grove. He is using 
considerable newspaper space and fills 
it with some good ads. They are 

written by Howard I. Ireland of the 
Penn Mutual building. Roberts is, 
perhaps, the most extensive real estate 
developer in the world. He speaks of 
his work chiefly through the display 
columns of the newspapers, the street 





If the bottom isa’t 
—_ right the biggest an- 
chor will not hold. { 
If the location is 
wrong, no amount of 
booming will make 
a place a desirable 
home site. 
Everything about 


Glenside 
Farms 


is right-—-location, 
price and the neigh- 
bors. 

We ‘will build a 
house on the lot you se- 
lect, cn easy terms. 
Electric lights, gas, 
modern sewers, pure 
water, smooth macad- 
am _ streets, ,cement 
sidewaiks. Prices less ; 
than half those of any @ 
site equally improved. 


VVUv ee 


Send for plan of lots and 
booklet 


ROBERTS 


410 Land Title Building, 


Broad and Chestuut. 


Or takea train, 4 trains 
each way daily,from l2thand 
Market Sts., and our Mr. 
Webster will show lots and 
give oy oe ena any week- 
day or Sunde 











carsand booklets. When hecommenced 
advertising, the use of display columns 
for real estate ads was never heard of 
about the Philadelphia newspaper of- 
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real estate 
j Roberts, “and it 
struck me that there was a singular 
sameness about the text, with no op- 


“T had read the 
* says Mr. 


fices. 
columns, 


portunities for display. Furthermore, 
the real estate columns were read only 
by probable purchasers. I not only 


Glenside 
et Farms 


Bees that go out the 
earllest gather the 
’ choicest honey. It is 
the same with the 
buyers of home sites 
at Glenside Park—the 
earliest purchasers get 
the pick. 

We will build a 
house on the lot you 





select, on easy terms. 





a\ Electric lights, gas, 
modern sewers, pure 
water, smooth, mac- 

S adam streets, cement 


sidewalks. Pricesless 
\\ than half those of any 
site equally improved. 
Send for plan of lots 
and booklet. 


Las ROBERTS 


410 Land Title 
Building. 
(44 Trains Each Way Daily 


Or take a train from 12th and Market 
Sts. and our [ir. Webster will show 
lots, give you information, any 
weekday or Sunday. 






wanted to catch those people but I 
wanted to create buyers. I wanted to 
talk to every one who had money but 
who didn’t own a home. I talked it 
over with Ireland at the time. I told 
him of my faith in display real estate 
advertising. 


He said he had never 
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seen the experiment tried here and 
was quite curious about the results. I 
told him to get up some ads and place 
them in all the daily newspapers with 
the exception of a few of the ‘penny 
dreadfuls’ whose readers are of a 
character I did not care to attract. 
Ireland prepared a series of ads. 
Other writers collated several book- 
lets. The ads proved to be very 
profitable. 1 suppose I have had five 
thousand requests for booklets in di- 
rect response to the street car and 
newspaper announcements. I couldn’t 
ask formorereturns. I am more than 
satisfied with my venture into the dis- 
play columns.” 

“ Which newspaper paid best ?” 

“The Record. But the Evening 
Bulletin nearly equaled it. All of the 
newspapers paid. People seem toread 
ads more than formerly. That is one 
of the principal reasons why I intend 
increasing my space. Street car ad- 
vertising paid, too, but I sometimes 
question if it is a perfect medium for 
our business. Do readers pull out a 
pencil and take down our address from 
thecard? Are they interested enough 
to do that ? That is a problem I should 
like answered, though I know the car 
cards are valuable supplements to the 
newspaper display. I do not touch 
programmes or mediums of like ilk. 
To my mind there is not much rela- 
tionship between those mediums and 
successful real estate advertising.” 
ADVERTISING A CEMETERY. 

Mr. J. E. Quinn, of Ocean Grove, 
N. J., sends the following “story ”: 

At best the poe ay of graveyards is devoid 
of enthusiasm; under no circumstances is it a 
cheerful matter of discussion. Therefore, ad- 
vertising a cemetery is a delicate and difficult 
matter. Marked progress along the line of 
publicity has, however, been made by a corpora- 
tion controlling a chain of modern cemeteries 
in New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland and Massachusetts. I had a talk 
with Mr. Reese Carpenter, the sponsor of Ken- 
sico Cemetery, located on the Harlem branch 
of the New York Central Railroad, relative to 
the company’s advertising. The method of 
advertising pursued by the company is unique 
and very expensive, but cost cuts no figure if 
it be commensurate with returns. After the 
site is selected, thousands of dollars are spent 
in improving the grounds, “ip out walks and 
drives, constructing artificial lakes, planting 
shade trees, and in numerous ways enhancing 
the natural beauty. It takes years before any 
appreciable result is attained. Then the ad- 
vertising commences. 

When the place is deemed worthy of a visit 
from the public an “‘ opening” is held. For 
everybody? Oh, my, no! Invitation is by 
engraved card only, the same as for a wedding 
or any other important function. — trains 
carry the visitors to the grounds, To the Som- 


erton Hills ‘opening’ last month a magnif- 
icent train of twelve Royal Blue vestibuled cars, 
at the company’s expense, conveyed a large 
party of prominent New Yorkers to the spot, 
midway Ceseesn Trenton and Philadelphia. 
Buffet lunch was served en route. While the 
cost was enormous, it was offset by the notori- 
ety the enterprise gained. This was one of the 
company’s best advertisements, though in im- 
mediate returns it brought nota cent! Other 
special trains were run between Philadelphia, 
Trenton and intermediate points. Thousands 
of people were present. Luncheon was spread 
for everybody—not a cent to pay for anything. 
In a grove upon the hilltop an elaborate pro- 
gramme of addresses and music was rendered. 
The speakers were men of prominence in met- 
ropolitan pulpits—the Rev. Dr. MacArthur for 
one. Col. McClure, of the Philadelphia 
Times, accepted an invitation to make the ad- 
dress, but was unavoidably detained. These 
names are given as showing the importance at- 
taching to the occasion, And all the time, 
with the special trains, the luncheon, the 
speeches and the music, not a word about the 
sale of lots; not a scrap of paper, not a sign, 
nor a mark, nor a suggestion of anything to 
dispel the illusion that the company went to an 
expense of over ten thousand dollars in one 
day just to entertain the dear pubiic ! 

Of course, there are, or will be, lots for sale, 
but no one heard of it at this “opening.” In 
sending out its invitations the company was 
careful to use the Blue Book. Ladies especially 
were asked to grace the occasion. They at- 
tended by the thousand, and the new cemetery 
will be talked about, its charms dilated upon ; 
and to have the cemetery talked about em- 
bodies the whole scheme of the company’s 
advertising. 





sient: 
BEHIND THE SCENES. 

[‘‘ Certainly no man can entertain any illu- 
sion about woman after studying advertise- 
ments of the kind found in ladies’ papers.”’— 
St. James’ Gazette.) 

Whenas, of old, with reverent awe, 

Julia all fully tyred I saw, 

Perfect she seemed, without a flaw. 


Until a journal me she lent, 
Whose many a bold advertisement 
Has stolen away my heart’s content. 


Lo! hidden lore did they impart 
How homely maidens may grow smart, 
As Nature pays her court to Art. 


Fair comely corsets they display, 
Wherein the body to array 
That figures may be built that way. 


Hues that can dye the hair to gold, 
Curlers with virtues manifold— 
All for mere songs and trifles sold. 


Powders and soaps did they make known, 
Whose powers transcendent beauties own 
Matchless for the complexion. 


Until her lover indiscreet, 

The secret taught of every cheat, 

Alas! sees Julia’s counterfeit. 

—From Punch, 
— — Heo ——$—$— 
A SUGGESTION. 

The Hon. Walter Rothschild, of London, is 
ambitious to be known as something more than 
a merely rich man. He has therefore worn in 
the House of Commons a stovepipe hat made 
of straw. Could not this device be somehow 
used for advertising? Sandwich men are sent 
out in various dresses, from drum majors’ uni- 
form to beggars’ rags. How would a hine of 
dodger distributors look filing up Broadway in 
plug hats of straw?—ational A dvertiser, 
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ADVERTISING ‘“ PEPSALT.”’ 
By Chas. Seth Brown. 


The management of the Vaupel 
Samaritan Company, Cleveland, man- 
ufacturers of Pepsalt, is in charge of 
Mr. H. V. Bendelari. He it was to 
whom I came for information. 

“Will you kindly tell PRINTERS’ 
INK something about the advertising 
history of Pepsalt? Is the good-look- 
ing fat man in your trade-mark going 
to eat all that turkey ?” were the open- 
ing questions I propounded. 

* The object of our advertising right 
from the start,” he replied, “ has been 
to impress upon the people, not only 
the word ‘ Pepsalt’ but the design of 
the man sitting at the table with the 







“INDIGESTION HAS NO TERRORS FOR HIM. 


bottle of our digestor in his hand 
We have done a great deal of adver- 
tising, simply using this cut. That is 
simply the introductory state. We 
have explained the merits of our prep- 
aration,to the people through maga- 
zines and by circular distributing. We 
have used newspapers to a limited 
amount with fair success. We con- 
sider outdoor advertising, such as bill- 
boards and bulletin signs, the best 
method we can use to keep our article 
before the public. We also find that 
this class of advertising gives the deal- 
er the greatest confidence. 

“ We are using the boards to-day in 
the majority of the cities in the United 
States where the population is over 
10,000. The contracts for the werk 
are made both direct and with Bryan 


& Company, of Cleveland, who have 
done this work very satisfactorily. 
The salesmen look after this work, 
checking it off as soon as they arrive 
in a city, and when we are at all sus- 
picious after our salesmen leave a city 
that we are not receiving fair treat- 
ment from the posters, we write the 
druggist in whose territory we are in- 
formed the paper is not in good shape 
and ask him to check it up. In nine 
cases out of ten he will do this gladly, 
as it is to our mutual benefit. It 
awakens a certain amount of interest 
in our advertising. We find it acvan- 
tageous to put up our paper in the resi- 
dential and business centers. 

“We send with every order, if de- 
sired, a large-sized dummy carton, an 


CURES AND 
PREVENTS 
INDIGESTION, 
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iron enamel door plate, steel embossed 
signs, cardboard signs, stickers and 
circulars. We also have artists who 
travel over the country, who paint the 
dealers’ windows and arrange and dec- 
orate them on the inside of stores, 
with our display matter. This adver- 
tising we find very good, and in a great 
many cases, while the man is decorat- 
ing a window, sales are made.” 

“Which kind of advertising do you 
consider best for Pepsalt ?” 

“It lays between window displays 
and billboards.” 

“And still you spend a great deal 


> 


of money in magazines? 

“ We cali window displays and _bill- 
board work immediate advertising, as 
the results are felt at once, while the 
magazines simply bring our prepara- 
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tion before the people and familiarize 
them with our name and cut. We 
create the demand by billposters and 
supplement this by soliciting the trade, 
turning the orders into the jobbers, 
who handle our goods exclusively.” 

“How long has Pepsalt been on 
the market ?” 

“ Just about a year, and has been a 
great success.” 

“How extensively is Pepsalt on 
sale throughout the United States ?” 

“Tt is on sale in every State in the 
Union. We work the entire country, 
but do not attempt to divide the 
United States into districts. We send 
a man on the line of a road, making 
the good towns thereon, regardless of 
the States through which he passes.’ 

“Who prepares your advertising ?” 

‘Tne magazine advertising is done 
by the G. H. Haulenbeek Advertising 
Agency, of New York City. The rest 
is done in this office.” 

“Get any good out of PRINTERS’ 
INK ?” 

“We get some exceptionally good 
tips out of PRINTERS’ INK. How- 
ever, the principal element of our suc- 
cess lies in Pepsalt itself, the name 
being a catchy one and the preparation 
being a combination, the merits of 
which appeal to the good sense of in- 
telligent people. We use the best 
grade of insoluble Pepsin and the fin- 
est imported salt.” 

- to — 
TO GET MISSION FUNDS. 

The traveling school exhibit is the latest de- 
vice of mission workers and others engaged in 
s imil: ir enterprises, The vacation season is 

» time when it is shown and when batches of 
the best trained pupils are taken about to dem- 
onstrate what the school or college is doing. 

“Only one out of a hundred of the people 
whose money goes to the support of these 

chools ever visits the schools personally,’’ said 
the president of a Southern mission s« hool,‘so 
I have brought on some of the more interesting 
students, not only to show the advancement 
they have made personally, but to point the 
need of education for the others, An evening 
or afternoon exhibit by these students does 
more to fix the college and its needs in the 
minds of the people I want to reach than all 
the circulars and printed addresses, the statis- 
tics and hard and fast facts we can gather and 
send out. ‘Out of sight out of mind’ you 
know, and when we bring these negroes or 
maintain whites under the direct observation 
of the people apt to help us, the sight loosens 
purse strings better than any other mode of ap- 
peal. Ifthe patrons could look in at the com- 
mencement exercises as they actually occur in 

heir native environment, and with all the nee d 
for civilizing influence showing out strong, it 
would be a good thing, but few are either able 
or willing to go 800 or 1,000 miles for such a 
sociological lesson, and for the past two seasons 
we have done what is next best —brought the 
pupils to them,” These exhibitions are inter- 





esting, both on account of the ingenuousness 
of the students, who bend their energies to the 
putting the best foot foremost, and the anec- 
dotes and mission-scheol incidents related by 
the professor while the students are resting. 

There are seldom more than six or seven stud- 
ents in the party, and tiiose who can speak a 
piece well, act a little dialogue, sing songs or 
duets, or play on the guitar, or on two or three 

of the smaller stringed instruments in company, 

are usually certain to receive applause. The 
met Me of admittance is nominal, ofttimes noth- 
ing, but the fruits accrue later, when the pro- 
fessor gets a substantial check from some per- 
son or persons in the audience who were 
moved to interest by the exhibition, “ I should 
like this to go toward a scholarship for the 
needy girl you told us about that evening the 
students were in Bl. inkton,’ ’ will be the message 
with one inclosure. ‘A donation for the new 
dormitory you want to build,’’ writes another 
quickened spirit. ‘‘ Put this toward the salary 
of the music teacher you wish to engage,” 
another correspondent writes, and good wishes 
and good money flow in, w bork Sun. 

-_ +), 
ADVERTISING IS SUGGESTION, 
Good advertising is hypnotism,” said a 
speaker in last night’s meeting of the Society 
of Universal Brotherhood. ‘‘ Hypnotism is 
suggestion, assertive or insidious, until the 
suggestion enters the mind and is acted upon 
by the subject. How many people have bought 
Uneeda Biscuit because the suggestion of cer- 
tain big violet-colored posters was being kept 
in their mind?’’—Aansas City (Mo.) Journal. 


—— 
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Excursions. 
NEW YORK’S OCEAN TRIP. 
THE FAMOUS CAI’E MAY IRON STEAMER 


PUBL 


Leaves Tier 10, E. R. (above South Ferry), 830 
a land 8: 30 p. m dally tinclodtos Sunday), 


For LONG B BRANCH. 


Leaves Long Branch 10:30 a. m., 3:16 p.m.,7 45 
Trolley connection mah Asbury Park, ‘Ocean hove 
and otber w Jersey coast po 
Theatricala "Restaurant Lunch, Oyster, Bar, eto, 
ROU RIL ARE. 75 CK 

The REPUBLIC ay os finest tr ~“ = amuee- 
ment and_healt)-giving renee. with all re 
beauties of the Bay and oye “ge tay § 
ever- changing scene upon t a frag 
view of the Navesink Highlands.” bo 200,001) 
candle power lights, Sandy Hook and the cottags 
ts on Sho a Jersey const. 
m.. . trip gives nine hours at Long 


Ny 
The 1:00 P. M trip gives four hoyrs and a half. 
The 5:40 trip gives ease and comfort aftcr a 
day's work, showing the anorama of son and shore 
in the early evening be return, with the iin 
mense Highland Tighte, the illumination of the 
Staten Island and Long Island —~?—* a 

sreat City, with its milhons of ‘a - ‘ 
of lights across sho BRrooklyn Bridze, ‘aan a scene 
not to he for otter 

The RE Lic has ovary comfort for those wio 
trarel ou oo Excellent: pestaurant at popular 

ces. Splendid saloon VF saluon deck, and the 
wrricane deck entirc!y roofed over, giving protec- 
tion to all without forcing her passengers to lose 
the view either by day or night 

miniature theatre on the incin deck has @ 
fined vaudeville performance, without extra cance, 
on ra retnm trip. eris ou dowg trips. 
REPUBLIC w Z othe favorite boat H Phita- 

Geiphia, a1 aud she is already the favorite in New 
or w 
W.F nusse LL, Mgr., 1181 B’way, Phone 2463 tsth, 


















ON PAGE 8 oF “ PRINTERS’ INK”? OF MAY 
10TH WAS PUBLISHED AN INTERESTING STORY 
OF HOW THE STEAMER “* REPUBLIC’? WAS AD- 
VERTISED IN PHILADELPHIA WHEN IT USED TO 
MAKE TRIPS DOWN THE DELAWARE, THOSE 
WHO WERE INTERESTED IN THAT RECITAL 
WILL BE ATTRACTED BY THIS REPRODUCTION 
OF ONE OF THE ADVERTISEMENTS NOW USED 
IN NEW YORK BY THE SAME ADVERTISER, 
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BRIGHT SAYINGS. 


Printers’ Inx solicits marked copies of print- 
ed advertisements in which “bright say- 
ings,’’ terse and epigrammatic expressions, 
appear. There are lots of them, and some 
of them are mighty good. 

Go WHERE your money goes farthest. 

In business, it’s deeds that win—not words 

Ir we please you, tell others; if we don’t, 
tell us. 

EVERYTHING man wears from the kilt age to 
old age. 

Every sort of suit, for every purpose, for 
every weather. 

EARLY season activity brings broken lines, 
and with broken lines come great opportunities 
nere, 

Our reasons for low prices are founded 
simply and securely on the magnitude of our 
business. 

Here are all the kinds that are good. Here 
is no kind that is not good. Volumes would 
say no more, 

Our prices elsewhere—perhaps—but not for 
our kind of hats; our hats elsewhere—possibly 
—but not at our prices. 

VALUES attest a store’s capability. Whatso- 
ever elsewhere “‘ bargain’’ may mean, it has 
but one significance here. 

An unstarched negligee shirt captures every 
cool bree ook to the weather man for 
breezes ; to us for shirts. 

HAVE an individual bathing suit, don’t hire 
one. Pride of ownership, personal cleanliness 
and general hygiene should be your impelling 
motives. 

Tuer: is no such thing asa “ depé artment ’” 
in this house. The selling of men’s Clothing 
is nota ‘‘department’”’ of our business—it is 
a part of it. Do you catch the distinction? 
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the sober sense of our buying public. 





Tue time has gone by when foreign labels 
are necessary as guarantee of quality. Ameri- 
can goods hold their own, and on their own in- 
trinsic merit give satisfaction. 

We charge you nothing for the style and tone 
of these suits, for after the how has been 
learned it costs no more to put grace and ex- 
pression into a garment than to leave it out. 

Tue man who is easily satisfied is very wel- 
come here ; but every whit as welcome is the 
man who is particular about his clothes and 
who ” mands that they shall be right in every 
detail 

Don’ t think the goods are any the less bar- 
gains because we omit to apply such decrepit 
adjectives mm” unparalle — stupendous,’ 

** phenomenal,” “‘unprec edented,”’‘ ‘ colossal,” 
“ unsurpassed,” “‘ matchless.”’ 

THERE’s comfort in a crash suit beyond its 
coolness. You can muss itin a hammock ; you 
can roll with it in the dirt; you can spray it 
with salt water—put it in the tub and it’s new 
again. Complete suits, $7.5 

SAILOR suits that make the wearer as com- 
fortable asa jolly tar. Styles leave all others 
astern ; construction shipshape ; selling in we - 
dience to the signal ‘‘ reduce prices.” 
call follows with that of summer trousers that 
are worthy shipmates. 

Linen crash doesn’t make a suit in which to 
walk Fifth avenue or permit you to swell out 
your chest in the belief that you’re the best 
dressed man in New York, It’s a suit for the 
seashore, for the country, for the office—for 
comfort and coolness anywhere, Suits, $7.50. 

Loup y might we proclaim the merits of our 
merchandise. Strong adjectives might be used 
to emphasize its price cheapness. We prefer 
the moderate tone, the truthful tale, the care- 
fully stated facts. You can tie totruth. You 
can take stock in facts. Such advertising hits 
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ita © make than any other Se. cigar, and thus the 


_ That is one reason why all dealers don’t handle it. Some 
think they can’t afford to sell a cigar in which there is 0 little 
profit. 

i & But the big demand for it will by and by cause them to 
change their minds. They will find the most profit in it on 
account of the number they Zan sell, 

If your dealer does not keep it yet, ask him to burry up, 
before you try another dealer. 





The Geo. W. Childs Cigar costs more to 


dealer has to pay more for it than be does for 
other Sc. cigars. 











ALL CIGAR ADVERTISING APPEARS TO BE RUNNING IN A 


NOT SOME MANUFACTURER INAUGURATE A NEW STYLE? 


‘BLACK AND WHITE” RUT. WILL 








wide ators: 


Nina 




















PRINTERS’ INK, 


HE MISSES THEM. 
Hamitton, Canada, July 6, 1899. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I notice that your three special departments, 
Mr. Bates’, Mr. Jones’ and Mr, Dixey’s, don’t 
appear in this week’s number. I hope you are 
not going to discontinue these interesting de- 
partments, In my opinion they were about 
the best features of your magazine. Keep up 
Mr. Bates’anyway. It was the best, Mr. Jones’ 
next,and Mr. Dixey’sa close third. Print- 
ers’ INK doesn’t seem all there without them. 

Yours sincerely, Wa. HuGu STRONG, 


——— 


IT BROUGHT INQUIRIES. 
Office of Tue Hore Victory. 
Put-in-Bay, O., July 7, 1899. } 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

We have a copy of Printers’ Ink of June 
sth calling attention to the little booklet of 
Hotel Victory, and I wish to thank you very 
much for the notice, and hope some day to be 

ile to repay you in a more substantial way. 
We have had several inquiries due to it from 
|.ondon, asking for our book, rates, etc. 

Yours very truly, Hore: Victory Co. 

T. W. McCreary, Mgr. 
— _ +> > -—_— 
THEIR PAPA USED WOOL: SOAP CUT. 
McComp, O., July 2, 1899. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 
Doesn’t this, from the Toledo Blade of the 





Only the 
best. of 
every- 
thing at 
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HES 


+ Toledo 
Laundry 
Co. 


Bis 430 Summit 
. : Street. 
Phone 433. 


ae ose 
My mama rent my 
clothes to Toledo 
Laundry. 


I wish mine 
bad, 





1st instant, strike you as a pretty cool steal ? 
Very respectfully, C, J. Moore, 
pa oo ms 
IN NORWAY, ME 
Norway, Me., July 12, 1899. 

Editor of Printers’ INK : 

One of the unique methods of advertising in 
Maine is being experimented with at Merry- 
meeting Park, on the Lewiston, Brunswick & 
sath street railroad. The railroad company 
have placed a man at the entrance to the park 
whose duty it is to call out the cars, so that 
those in the park may have plenty of time to 
get to the crossing and make connections. 
The man uses a large megapho.e, and his cries 
can be heard in all parts of the park. Three 
weeks ago while I was there I was somewhat 
astonished to hear the “‘ announcer ” advise the 
patrons of the road to ‘‘ Buy your groceries of 
So and So,” “ Get your soda at the Fountain 
Store in Brunswick,’’ and ‘‘ Read such and 
such a paper for all the local news.’’ In con- 
versation with the young man I found that it 
was his first day as “‘ announcer ’’ for the rail- 
road, and that he had heen at his post not more 
than an hour when a Bath business man came 
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to him and offered him $2 for calling off the 
wares of his stores in the city. As soon as the 
** announcer ’’ commenced calling off the goods 
to be found in this store, business men came 
from Bath and Brunswick and made a deal 
with the young man on the same terms, Las} 
week I was again at Merrymeeting, and the 
young man was kept busy calling for houses in 
Lewiston, Bath and Brunswick. He said he 
was barking for twenty-seven stores and was 
receiving $2 a day from each. In Bath I 
called on the man who first had his store ad- 
vertised in this way, and asked him if he 
thought it paid. ‘Oh, yes!”’ he answered. 
“ That fellow’s voice at the park is worth more 
to me than a six-inch, Sediinodeamn ad, 
changed every day, in the newspaper.” 
O. W. Brown. 
—— A 
HE IS PUZZLED. 
Hartrorp, Conn., June 23, 1899. 

Editor of Printers’ INK: 


J.S.WATERMAN ANDSONS 
2326-28 WASHINGTON STREET 
Telephone, Roxbury 73 BOSTON, MASS. 
Open day and night. Nocharge 

for use of Chapel. 





Perhaps you can tell who these people are, 
what they are in business for, what they sell or 
buy, what their chapel is for and why they ad- 
vertise. I can’t, without referring toa Boston 
mercantile directory, and that, like ten readers 
out of ten, I can’t and won’t take the trouble 
to do. It is the poorest ad I ever saw, for 
it never changes, and after seeing it in a half 
dozen different issues of the Literary Review, 
I am still igiiorant of the above facts. 

The ad is from the Literary Review, pub- 
lished in Boston. G. E. Crossy, Jr. 

A CHINAMAN'’S AD. 
INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., June 29, 1899. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 
I clipped this from the Kenton (O.) Mews- 
BRINGEE IT BACK. 
I washee dirty Kollars, Cuff and Shirtee 
and makee them lookee new. If they 
don’t please, bringee them back and I 
washee them again and it will cost you 
no money. 

WILL SAM, The Chineese Laundryman. 


Republic an, 
— 

ILLUSTRATED WANT AD. 

ae 
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Geo, B, Forrest, 
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WANTED 
MUST HAVE THEM AT ONCE, - 


IMMEDIATELY — OLD CLOTHES ; 











WHAT SOME 


PRINTERS’ INK. 
PUBLISHERS ASSERT. 





“* said in my haste all men are liars.°—Psalm cxvt., U1. 


The paragraphs in this department are inserted without any charge or 


payment. 


A publisher who has a good story is invited to tell it as tersely as 


he can, setting up the most substantial claim he habitually uses to influence 


advertisers. 


his own, there will be no objections to comparisons. 
sends is published as coming FROM HIM. 


Although a publisher need not necessarily refer to any paper but 


What the publisher 
It is his privilege to praise his own 


paper all he likes, for what is wanted is what can be said in its favor. What 
he does say, however, ought to be true—cadsolutely. 


CALIFORNIA, 

Morgan Hill (Ca 1.) Times (3).—We havea 
number of new adverti nted in our 
columns this week and we think it safe to 
assert that we have the largest advertising pat- 
ronage of any country weekly published in the 
State. It shows that we are a prosperous com- 
munity, and the merchants here and in San 
Jose appreciate the fact and are willing to 
reach for our trade. 





sers rept 









San Bernardino (Cal.) Transcript (2) —The 
T) anscrtpt has an exclusive circulation in th 
largest county in the United States. The 
county is very close politically and 
script is the only Democratic paper \ 





¢ Advertisers recognize a good 
under these circumstances in the daily and 
weekly 7vanscrift. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington (D. C.) Star (1).—The FEven- 
ing Star goes int oO practic lly every home in 
Washingtor reat majority of Washing- 








ton advertis rs confine their advertising to the 
Star In Washington it is axiomatic that the 
Star compl tely covers the field Advertine- 


ments amour g to many thousands of dollars 
are rejected by the Sfa~ in the effort to keep its 
advertising « a lean and unobjectionable 





LINOIS. 

Chicago, (IIl.) Ho tel Monthly (1).—The last 
edition of the Hotel Monthly w ——— yusand 
five hundred complete copies. Vith these we 
reached nearly every hotel of be editncd in 
the United States. It was the largest single 
edition of a hotel publication ever printed 

IOWA, 

Lamoni (Iowa) Gosfe/ Quarterly (2).—Is- 
sued every three months in three grades — 
senior, interme “di ute and primary — having a 
guaranteed combined circulation of 13,1 
Has a wide field and is closely read. Adver- 
tisers can reach an intellectual class of read 
by using our columns 

MAINE. 

Bangor (Me.) Free Man (1).—The Free Man 
is read by the most advanced thinkers in all 
parts of the world, having subscribers in al the 
English speaking nations. It is, therefore, a 
first-class advertising medium. 

MARYLAND, 
Baltimore (Md.) News (2).—The daily aver- 
age for the first six months of the year 1899 was 
> 


32,797 Copies. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston (Mass.) 7'razveler (3).—The TT aveler 

is the leading medium for clothing advertise- 

ments in Boston. For the last three months it 

has led every other Boston paper in the num- 

ber of columns of paid advertisements in this 
line. 





EXPLANATION. 

(1) From printed matter emanating from 
the office of the paper and used in connec- 
tion with its correspondence 

(2) Extract from a letter or postal card. 

(3) Extract from the columns of the paper 
appearing either as advertising or reading 
matter. 

(4) By word of mouth by a representative 
of the paper. 


Springfield (Mass.) New England Home- 
stead (1).—When it comes to circulation, but 
few agricultural papers dare “ show their 
hand.” The New Eugland Homestead is 
one that dares. Its record of over 30 years 

ght here in New England, among the very 
m st class of a in the country, is one to 
be proud of. lay claim to not less than 

36,000 7 bes Te each week in the year, and 
back this up with a sworn statement. This is 
more circulation than any other two weekly 
agricultural papers covering this section can 
stow. The ablest specimen of a farm and 
family paper in New England to-day is the 
f land Homestead. 

Mass.) L’Opinion Publique (1). 

It pays to advertise in L’Ofinion Publique, 
because it has a larger actual circulation than 
any other French paper in New England, with- 
out exception. Because it is the most ably 
edited French newspaper in the United States. 
secause it is the only French newspaper in the 














entire county of Worcester. Because it is the 
most mode any m ide up French newspaper in 
the United tates, Because it circulates 


among the most prosperous buying classes. 
Total circulation for six months was 1,010,244. 
The average number of complete copies printed 
was 6,5 » pe r issue 

MINNESOTA. 

Minneapolis (Mi ) Northwestern Horse- 
man and Stockman (2).—Is the only periodi- 
cal in the Northwest devoted wholly to the in- 
terests of live-stock breeding. Reaches all the 
prominent stock farmers, horsemen aad breed- 
ers in the richest agricultural section of the 
U.S. Has never had a rival in this section, 
and covers the territory fully. The most de- 
class medium for advertisers in the 
Never less than 8,500 copies per issue. 

ition 25,000, 

St. Paul ( Minn.) ‘igen ry Press (2).—In St. 
Paul and Minneapolis, as in other large cities, 
Sunday is the big day for advertising. That 
Pioneer P» ess \eads by sucha large mar- 

gin is the best indication of how this paper 
sti inds in the opinion of loc il advertisers. The 
oneer Press printed 444 columns of advertis- 
ing in its April Sunday issues. 

NEW JERSEY. 

Lakewood (N. J.) 7imes and Journal (1).— 
The 7imes and Journa/ is the only newspaper 
published in Lakewood, the most famous 
winter resort inthe world. It circulate samong 
the richest and best people in the land, who 
make Lakewood their winter home. As an ad- 
vertising medium it can not be excelled. It 
reaches people who spend money. To this 
paper is accorded a larger circulation rating 
than any other paper in Ocean County gets 
credit for. This is one of the 67 out of the 265 
weeklies in New Jersey whose circulation is 
guaranteed by the American Newspaper Di- 
rectory. 





















NEW YORK. 
srooklyn (N. Y.) Zag/e (1).—It is the high- 
toned evening paper of Brooklyn, and goes into 
the homes of all first-class citizens of the Bor- 
ough, where it is read and not thrown into the 
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waste basket. You will readily unde pg why 
it is that the first business houses in New York 
City prefer to use the Zag/e as an advertising 
medium, because they can reach the class of 
customers they desire, and because results are 
sure 

New Vork (N. Y.) Class Advertising (3).— 
Any one who has anything to sell to the manu- 
facturer and merchant and does not use the ad- 
vertising columns of C7ass Advertising is neg- 
lecting the most powerful aid that he can find 
in his efforts to attain success, 

New York (N. Y.) Alethodist Magazine (2). 
—Qur circulation reaches only the homes of 
cultivated and refined people of all divisions 
of the Methodist Church. The July-August 
edition will be 10,000 copies. In considering 
our paper, one can weigh the quality as well as 
the quantity of circulation. 

NORTH CAROLINA, 

Winston (N. C.) Journal (2).—The Yournal 
reaches people who can not be reached with 
any other publication. Over 150 new sub- 
scribers in tos weeks show the popularity in 
which it is growing. Our advertisers say the 
Journal pays. 

NORTH DAKOTA, 

Grand Forks (N. D.) He: ald (2).—The 

erald, in its anniversary number, June 26, 
printed 106 columns of advertising, with a 
1 © edition of 40 pages. This is, without 
doubt, the largest newspaper ever published 
in North Dakota. 








OHIO, 

Canton (Ohio) NMews-Democrat (2).—The 
News-Democrat is the only Democratic paper 
in Canton, the home of President McKinley. 
Canton has fifteen councilmen, fourteen of 
whom are Democrats, and the board of educa- 
tion of Canton is unanimously Democratic 
The Stark County Semi-Weekly Democrat is 

ken of as the political bible of the Demo- 
crats of Eastern Ohio. Advertising in its col- 
umns is certain to produce favorable results 

Cincinnati (O.) Spokesman (1).—The Spokes- 
man is the only carriage journal published in 
the West, where seventy-five per cent of the 
vehiclesmade in the United States are manu- 
factured. Its influence is best judged by the 
fact that more carriage manufacturers advertise 
in the Spokesman than any other carriage jour- 
nal. While its publication office is in the West, 
it is limited to no territory, for its subscril 
are in every State in the Union and in foreign 
ountries. When you place your ad before the 
readers of the Spokesman, you reach the most 
prosperous carriage manufacturers and dealers 
in the United States. 

Springfield (Ohio) Farm and Fiveside (1).— 
It required nearly eight millions of copie s dur- 
ing 1898 to supply the demand of our subscrib- 

s, with an average circulation of 323, 
sue. The Farm and Fireside has long hee 
recognized as the foremost agricultural see le 
tion in the best farming communities, and 
reaching more well-to-do country women and 
men than any other farm paper. Mr. C. S. 
Ream, of Bronard, Mich., shows the esteem in 
which Farm and Fireside is held as a journal 
of splendid vitality, by writing : “ Being among 
those who endeavor to make heme and the farm 
uttractive, and having many papers and _ peri- 
odicals come to us, none do we prize so highly 
or derive so much pri actical benefit from as 
Fa:m and Fireside.’ That the readers of 
Farm and Fireside Wave the means to fur- 
chase anything which may contribute further 
to their prosperity and comfort is indicated by 
the words from the Sandwich Mfg. Co., Sand- 
wich, Ill. They write: ‘‘ We were well satis- 

ied with the returns received from our invest- 
rar in your most excellent journal. Farm 
and Fireside brought us more requests which 
afterward led to sales than any other paper on 
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our list”? With the increased facilities and 
better knowledge of the wants and needs of our 
subscribers it is fair to assume that the average 
circulation each issue during 1899 will be far in 
excess of 323,025. Reckoning the volume and 
character of its circulation, Farm and Fire- 
side costs less to the advertiser than any other 
of the ae press. 
-ENNSYLVANIA. 

Libonia ( Pa.) oe ark’s Floral Magazine (3).— 
For May the number of copies mailed of 
Park's Floral Magazine, as indicated by the 
post-office receipts, was 353,966. For June the 
number of copies gee as indicated by press 
counters, was 362 ,50« 

Oil City (Pa.) Derrick (3).—Is the only ad- 
vertising medium covering the entire oil 
regions 

Philade Iphia (Pa.) Bulletin (1).—The Bulle- 
tin’s total circulation for 26 days was 2,925,148 
average for June was ig 
copies perday. The Audletin’s circulation fig- 
ures do not iuclude damaged or unsold copies. 

Philadelphia (Pa.) Practical Farmer (1).— 
Since January «, 1899, Messrs. Hallock & Son 
have used 7,786 lines of space in the Practical 
Farmer—more than in any other agricultural 
paper, and they have received larger returns 
from it than from any other agricultural paper. 
Advertisers who wish to reach the wide- 
awake, progressive farmers in all sections of the 
Inited States will raake no mistake in using 
the columns of the Practical Farmer. 

TENNESSEE, 

Knoxville (Tenn.) Sentinel (1).—The Sen- 
tinel has double the circulation in Knoxville 
and suburbs of any other paper, and a larger 
circulation in East Tennessee than any other 
paper. The Sew¢/ve/ carries more columns of 
advertising in six days than any other paper 
does in seven. 








copies 


WISCONSIN 

Oshkosh (Wis.) 7Zes (2).—The Oshkosh 
Times had less than 2,000 subscribers when it 
was reorganized eighteen months ago. ‘To-day 
it has over 5,000. It is the only morning pa- 
per that can cover the northern part of Wis- 
consin and the Michigan peninsula before 
noon, It prints more Northern Wisconsin 
news each day than any other pz aper, and it is 
the cheapest medium by which advertisers can 
reach the prosperous wood-workers of O: 
kosh, the paper-mill operatives of the Fox 
River valley, the lumbermen of the north and 
the thousands of miners in Northern Wisconsin 
and Michigan, 





QUEBEC (CAN). 

Montreal (Que.) Star (2).—The circulation 
of the Star, guaranteed by the Advertisers’ 
Guarantee Co. of Chicago, is as follows: Av- 
erage daily paid circulation, 50,312; average 
weekly paid circulation, 115,827. 

Sherbrooke (Que.) Record (1).—Has a 
guaranteed circulation of 2,875, a larger cir- 
culation, with possibly two exceptions, of any 
daily paper in Canada printed in any city of 
less than 25,000 population. The daily circula- 
tion of 2,875 is all paid in advance, with no re- 
turns from agents. In the city of Sherbrooke 
the Record reaches over 97 per cent of the 
people who read English, has more than twice 
as many readers in the city as any other paper, 
and reaches more people in Sherbrooke than 
all other English papers combined. All local 
advertisers use the Record extensively, and are 
rapidly increasing their space. It has the 
preference over all other local mediums. 

- 12 
THE EFFECT OF ADVERTISING 

Will anybody assert that without advertising 
the world would to-day consume the enormous 
quantities it does of breakfast oats?—A dver- 
tising Success, 
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THE NEGRO IN BUSINESS. 

Of the conferences now being held in portions 
of the South to consider aspects of the Negro 
problem, those at Atlanta have probably con- 
tributed most to the spread of definite knowl- 
edge of the present industrial conditions 
among the Negro race. There were reported 
to this Conference nearly 1,700 negro enter- 
prises, representing a total invested capital of 
$5,500,000. Could the reports have covered 
the entire Union the amount of capital would 
have been doubled, and the number of enter- 
prises trebled. Few of the enterprises dated 
back further than 1880. To give an idea of 
the character of the businesses reported, the list 
for the State of Georgia may be taken as an 
example. It begins as follows: Grocers, 97; 
meat-dealers, 20; liquor-dealers, 17; restaurant- 





heepers, 14; contractors, 12; coal and wood 
dealers, % druggists, 8; liverymen, 8; wagon- 
builders, confectioners, printers, tinners, 


tailors, bcdatens undertakers and real estate 


dealers, 3 each.—Outlook. 
aed iranian 
GREENLAND’S ONE PAPER. 


The only newspaper publisher who under- 
takes to “‘ reach the masses” in Greenland is 
John Moeller, of Goodthab. His paper is 
issued twice a month. At first its single page 
contained nothing but crude pictures, but when 
Mr. Moeller had taught the masses to read he 
began to print news and editorial articles. He 
does all the work of the office. The press used 
by Moeller is one of the old-fashioned Wash- 
ington hand presses. But one page can be 
printed at a time, and the type has to be inked 
by hand after each impression, This, however, 
does not bother Mr. Moeller very much, as his 
paper rarely contains more than one page 
Once printed the paper must be distributed 
among the subscribers, and as there are no 
trains in Greenland, Mr. Moeller straps on his 
skates and proceeds to distribute the paper him- 
self. He makes great speed over the ice, and 
soon has the entire circulation run out, though 
to reach his most distant subscriber he must 
skate 100 miles.— National Advertiser. 

<> 


Classified Advertisements. 


Advertisements under this head twolinesor more, 
without rm pone 25centsaline. Must 
handed in one week in advance 





WANTS. 
\ 7 ANTED—Est. business worked thro’ mail and 
agts. “C.M.H.,” Box 213, Chattanooga, Tenn, 


ey RATE writer wants work. Moderate 
“EXP. ERIENC ED,” care Printers’ Ink. 


YERFECT half-tone cuts. 1 col., Sl: larger, 10c. 
per in. ARC ENGRAVING CO., Youngs- 
town, Ohio. 


N editor now editing daily wants position. 

d Young man, Experienced in prem 
work. “M.N.B., ” care of Printe rs’ 

“oe RIPTION premiums wanted for use by 

rst-class monthly farm and stock paper 

Address FARM AND TRAI 

PEINTER, 25, single, 10 years’ experience, all- 

round man, wants situation. References as 

. H.S8.,” care Printers’ 





Nashville, Tenn. 









to ability and honesty. 
Ink. 


DVERTISING Ideas Wanted. New sugges- 
va tions on illustrating ae - ney advertise- 
ments for silverware. ‘ GER,” Box 753, 
Meriden, Conn. 


A ALF-TONES 5 ao A, ality guaranteed), one col. $1; 
i drat NG CO., Columbus, O 
of newspaper ; now foreman of a daily ; 


ota #5. wo col. $2; 4 doz. $10. Larger, 

uare inch. Send S37 photos. BUCHER 
N 7 ANTED— Pos po or job printer 
best refe erence steady and reliable. Address 
“PRINTER,” care Printers’ Ink. 





PRINTERS’ INK. 





7’ ANTED—A case of bad newspaper circula- 
tion and unsatisfactory advertising re- 
ceipts that I can not remedy, either in the capac- 


\ 


ity of editor or business manager. Address 


“GOOD RESULTS,” care Printers’ Ink. 


OLLEGE man (27), now and for five years 

/ business manager of paper of 5,000 circula- 
tion, is open to engagement in publishing or 
similar office work where experience, ha:d work 
and hustle offer ¢ — of promotion. “8. L.,’ 
care Printers’ Ink 


6 ie advertiser, ane xperie rienced publisher, who 
thoroughly understands the making’ ofa 
newspaper (not daily), is a first-class buyer and 
who is well versed in the advert g line, is open 
toan engagement with . first- aan publishing 
house. Address “‘ H. L.,” care Printers’ Ink. 


( RDERS for 5-line advertisements 4 weeks $10, 
in 12% Wisconsin newspapers : 100,000 circula- 
— are ; other Western weekly papers same 
rat cane, on application. HICAGO 
NEW SPAP ER t NION, 10 Spruce St., New York. 
This price includes PRINTERS’ Ink for one year. 


\ 7 ANTED—Young man who can trim a cloth- 
ing window, is acard marker and adwriter, 
for the largest clothing, hat and furnishing (re- 
tai:) house (one price) in large Southern city not 
far from Baltimore, Washington and New Yor! 
To such a young man who is looking fora good 
thing we have a good (teeress open. We want 
only a live, up-to-date hustler who means busi- 
ness and wants a steady position and good salary. 
We are large advertisers, issue two catalogues a 
year and do a large mail-order business. Give 
age, reference, with whom employed and last 
e mploye r. State sal ary expectec and all details. 
e want no triflers. Communications confiden- 
—— this way, GORDON, care cf t- 








BANKRUPTCY BLANKS. 
» ANKRUPTCY blanks—A full line. Wholesale ; 
ngs ; up to times; catalogue. Law sta- 
tioners write small postal for big discount, 
LAW RE PORTER co., asa D.C, Samp. sent. 








BUSINESS SCH. ANCES. 
FE: P_ HARRIS, 150 Nassau_St., N. ¥., sells pub- 
4 lishing businesses only. Ww. ~t tosell! Or muy? 
[>* MOCRATIC daily, delightful New England 
city 50,000, must be sold. Clear flel: ; influ 
ential ; good circulation ; preferred medium ; 
much ‘adve rtising ; only needs right manage- 
ment to show splendid profits. Complete lino 
type perfecting press outfit. Buyer should have 
$10,000 or more to pry down. E. P. HARRIS, 150 
Nassau St., New York. 


++ + 





SUPPLIES, 


s printed with ink manufact- 
W. D. WILSON PRINTING INK 





es PAPER 
ured by tb 








Co., L’t’'d. 13 Spruce St., New York. Special prices 
to cash buyers. 

> 

PRIN 





fad you area believer in printing that makes a 
hit, it will pay y you to send oo. to THE 


LOTUS PRESS, Printers, 140 W: 23d St., N. Y. City. 
+o —_—_——_ 


ILLUSTRATORS AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


DRAW DRAWingsthat DRAW business. News 

ad (2x2) written, illustrated, electro for #2.60, 

2c. stamp for samples,ete. C. W. BRADLEY, 
Mooney Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 





————— 
FOR SALE, 


R EPUBLICAN county seat newspaper, the GA- 
\ ZETTE, Ottawa, 0. Good chance for cash. 


Fo SALE—Prosperous weekly in INinois town 
of 8,000. Average profits last ten years, $2,600 
ayear. $2,000cash if taken at once. “BUSI INESS, 9 
care Printers’ Ink. 
Fo! SALE—Half interest in paying daily in 
lively city of 10,000. No competition. Buyer 
must be ‘able to a7 editorial charge. Good 
reason for sellin $1,200 required. ‘*R. M. P.,” 
care Printers’ Ink 
3 -RFECTING press, 92,! 500. We have a Potter 
perfecting press, capacity — eight page 
Will ill sell for $2, 500 


per hour, Firs -class SYCE GO. 
Boyce Bldg., Chicago. 





Address W. D. BOY( 
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NEWSPAPER INFORM iTION. 


pores ttest newspaper information use the lat- 
est edition of the AMERICAN NEWSPAPER > 
RECTORY, issued June 1, 1899, “ oy five dollar 
eot free on receipt of price Gho, P ROWELL 
& CO,, 10 Spruce St., New York. 
> 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


ww! RD for enna of my new advertising folder. 
i thing to inclose with your correspond 
we. Cheap and effective ad for any business ; 














sts nothing to distribute. WM. JOHNSTON, 
Vrinters’ Ink Press, 10 Spruce St., New York, 
. os = 
MUSIC. 

ULLIHEN’S autoharp method. Full ins tr i 
Wpes., We, BLP. GLA — ‘d,s. D. 

~?o 

BOOKS 





‘é DVER TIS ING Th at Pays” is the title of a 
yi little book that we have issued, It will 
tercst every business man who wants good ad 
rtising service. Send for a copy. SHAW 

ADVG. AGENCY, Grand Rapids, Mich 


NEWSPAPER BARGAINS. 


N 34 States—including New England, New .- 

sey. Pennsyivania, New York, lowa, Oreg 
Washington, California and intermediate St 
Dailies for $6,000 to $35,000. Weeklies for $ 
to $10,000. For sale on reasonable terms, 
Write for my special list. give ideas as to what 
you wi —_ about how much cash you have to 
pay de 

( F ‘DAVID, confidenti al broker in newspa- 
pers, Abington, Mass, 26 years’ experience, 








<-> 
STEREOTYPE AND LINOTYPE METALS. 
\ METAL made of the right ingredients, in 

4 just the right proportions ; one that con 
tives no dross, junk or antimonial lead will of 

urse flow freer and more regular than the 

ther kind. And certainly better work can be 
produced with a pure metal there 
hoodef having a smutty, dirty 
L. W. BLATCHFOR D& Co., Chic 

~~ — 
4DVERTISING NOVELTIES 





a» NOVELTIES made by CHICAGO ENVELOP? 
CLASP Co., Buchanan. Mich 


DVERTISING novelties that are noveltic 
ap ogeree High-grade goods at low price 
for ples xd © itulogne. THE \WHITI 

HE AD & HOAG O., Newark, N. J. 

Bae the nurpose of loviting eee ee oe 
r N ties, likely to benefit 

ivertiser, 4 lines will be in 

rted uncer this head once tor one dollar 





END for sample of my new advertisir g folder. 
‘al Good thing to inclose with your correspond 
ence. Cheap and effective ad for any business ; 
costs nothing to distripute. WM. JOHNSTON, 
Printers’ Ink Press, 10 Sprace St., New York, 

+--+ - 
{PVERTISING MEDIA 
() WORDS, 6 times RECORD, Troy, O. 
Circulation 1,00 8 


Hor TRADE JOURN Al. .. Chicas ro, ZOes every 
, where. Weekly. Ic. a line, cash. 














A MERICAN HOMES, Knoxville, Tenn.; 1 yr. $1, 
4 including 40-word ad. Disp. 15e. ag. line 

‘IGNS that sell goods. The kind we make. 

. Samples free. RON!:MOUS & CO., Balto., Md. 

{ () WORDS, 5 times, 25 cents. ENTERPRISE, 

Brockton, Mass, Circulation exceeds 6,000. 

DVERTISERS’ GUIDE, Newmarket, N. J., 8c. 

4 line. Cire’n 4,00, Close 24th. Sample free 

\ NY person advertising in PRINTERS’ INK to 

4 the amount of $10 or more is entitled to re- 

ceive the paper for one year 


3 HE ROCHESTE R cou RIER is a live weekly, 
printing 1,700 papers each week, in a busy 
manu acturing town of 9.000, COURLER P Ub. 

LISHING CO.,, Rochester, New Hampshire. 





PRINTERS’ INK. 
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TH VIRGINIAN-PILOT, of Norfolk, Va., has 

twice as many paying subscribers as any 
other paper published in Eastern ginia or 
North Carolina RAI.PH MCKEE, New York Rep- 
resentative, Times Building. 


ans AND TRADE. guarantees over 10,900 cir- 

culation for its July issue. Ads must reach 
office by July Ith to insure insertion. Kate $1 
per inch for one inch or a hundred inches. Best 
class of readers on carth for advertisers. FARM 
AND TRADE, Nashville, Tenn. 


\ BOUT seven ecighths of the advertising done 
failsto be etfective because B 

papers and at rates that give no more th: 
eighth of the value that might be had by placing 
the same advertising in other papers. If you 
have the right advertisement and put it in the 
cht papers, your advertising will pay. Corre- 
solicited Address THE GEO. P 

WLLADVER TISING AGENCY, 10 Spruce St, 
Nev w York. 






















-—- soe 
{DVERTISEMENT CONSTRUCTORS. 
J ONES. 


J ONES, 42 World Bidg., N. Y. 
° 
ye & HELM, 111 Nassau St., N. Y. 


Win, 


PS 7 medicine pullers. ARTHUR E. 
ETT, 23 Hamilton Ave., Chicago. 


. V. WHITE, Burke Bldg., Seattle, 





ULY bargain vd and data for 4 ads. 
7 CHAS, A. WOOLFOLK, Louisville, Ky. 


T° interest others in your business. that’s mine! 
Sample ad, $1. CABELL TRUEMAN, Phila. 


Wt R PS te C HAS. F. JONES, 42 World Bldg., 
, for free booklet expiaining his work, 


HONEST, “strais cht from the shoulder” ads for 
Si. After that you'll be a steady client. J. G. 
McCALL, Saratoga, N. Y. 


‘HI only writer of excinsively medical and 
drug advertising. Atcvice or samples free 
ULYSSI SG. MANNING, South Bend, Ind, 


\ ¥ specialty 1s plain, terse nation. If you 
4 are] articular about the wy uy : vhich your 
ad is worded, come to me. MIN Wwe ODLE, 
6 Wall St., N.Y. Tele lept hone, 3001 Cort. 


].HYMED ads, adv,» 





ngs to fit popular tunes, 





adv. parodies, song books, ete. Original, 
bright, catchy, out of the rut. Samples and 
ieris free, “ D.,” 2218 La. St., Litthe Rock, Ark, 
AVERY advertiser should have the Diamond 
4 List: sent free in exe her nge 
card a. circular or booklet, J.) S 
GER, 582 Bourse, Philade lphia. Suggestions ‘for 





better mdetree 


JOHNSTON attends to the whole business— 
writing, designing and printing. 1 believe I 
can get up an advertisement or booklet or cireu- 
lar as well calculated to sell goods as any person 
in the business. I have better facilities than any 
other man in the land for turning out the fin 
ished job. It is all done under my personal 
supervision. I am always on deck myself. No 
matter what you may want, write me about it. 
Send your name on a small stal a a copy of 
my large postal. WM. JOHNSTON, 

Printers’ Ink Press, 10 Spruce St., N. y. 


Q' t SKILLED SERVICES in the preparation 

RY advertisements and supplementary lit 
erature cost the busy man of business less than 
the mistakes he might make in doing the work 
himself. The most important commissions can 
be intrusted to us with safety, as we have had 
preliminary training as newspaper writers, ex 
perience in general business, and are at present 
conducting the publicity departments of many 
successful advertisers. We write and _ illus- 
trate newspaper and magazine advertisements, 
booklets, circulars and other forms of business 
literature, and have our own up-to-date printing 
plant. We assist advertisers in the selection of 
ee and, if desired, place the ads. Write 
us. ALBERT H. SNYDER CARL _P. JOHNSON, 
Suite 1319 C ponies Commerce, Chicago. Long 
Dis, Phone, Main 67, 
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lyn 
years’ experience in this line. 


A broad gauge liberal policy is .. * 


pursued with advertisers. Uni- 


form rates are given. Fifteen = 
employees, all men of ability . * 


and experience, are constantly 


going over the road and keeping 
the car and station advertising ., * 


right ‘“‘up to date.” 


ahisg*. 





\ The advertising on the Brook- .. 
L” is managed by men of ~ 


No misrepresentations on the ** 


part of agents are tolerated. =. ~ 


You know just what you are 
going to get on this road. 


Sips 


GEORGE KISSAM & CO., 


35 Sands St., Brooklyn. 
253 Broadway, N. Y. 




















ie EBS 





FAT lal he eB 








PRINTERS’ INK. 








The beauty of the 
advertising on 
the * 26© @ 


Brooklyn “[B” 


is the size of cards 
in its cars, * & 


16x24 Inches 


and displayed in concave racks. 
Proper curves. 





You can tell your story 
effectively. 


LOWE 
AD WERTISERS 


appreciate this. 





Look in the cars and see! 
ot 
For rates, address 
GEO. KISSAM & CO., 


253 Broadway, N. Y. 


35 Sands St., Brooklyn, N. * | 
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$4 TQVERY passing Ka 
PROSPERITY E that basi a ciste 
dock of the Wichita, Kay 
BOOMS widespread industrial rey 

by dashes of yellow—of y 


THROUGHOUT of fresh paint. The Ke 


happier than he has bee 

KANSAS. most acutely when Kan 

: Kansas is jubilant, is res 

so, in my opinion, than 

Kansas loves theory; she thrills at a Colonel Sellers’ eye-water pr 
During a period of depression, by no means confined to Kansas, the 
tortuously and with much mental agony many blind trails, and lost 
combination. Kansas found nothing by the search. Prosperity fou 
desire to analyze it. She is certain she has it within her grasp, andt 
State will finatly forget Populism, or only remember it as a political 


THE SMA 


The Wicl 


For any day during the Month of July 
was 16,000. The Largest Edition was 


OKLAHOMA is teeming with a surplus of crops—wheat, cotto 
and corn. 
KANSAS leads all the other States in the union in wheat, with co 
and oats to burn. Kansas’ financial standing is equal to that of al 
| other State in the union (so declared at the National Banker 
| Convention). 
WICHITA is the largest Railroad Center and the only Commerc 
City in the State. 





R. P. MURDO 


THE S. C. BECK 


TRIBUNE BUILDING, NEW YORK. 
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hyr, whether of a force only capable of a poetic murmur or of a velocity 
the ground, is laden with the scent of fresh paint,” said Victor Mer- 
» yesterday. ‘* The whole State is quickened under the pressure of a 
The mon: stony of the landscape within the last year has been brightened 
ine, the walls of new granaries, new barns, new homes, or by the glisten 
ehicles are new, his home is better ordered, and the Kansan himself 
years. Wichita, the typical city of Kansas, which suffers, of all, the 
pressed, and, on the other hand, is the high note of the scale when 
in prosperity. Politically Kansas has become Republican—more firmly 
of her Eastern sisters who plume themselves on fidelity to the party. 
1; she is appalled at the possibility of a labor annihilating machine, 
oped into the frightful labyrinth of political economy and followed 
er the enigmas of overproduction, currency ratios and the perils of 
und it is such a real, tangible, actual prosperity, that Kansas has no 
ifficient. With continual increment in wealth and contentment, the 
ry.” —Chicago Times-Herald, 


Southwestern Kansas and Oklahoma 





is our undisputed and undivided field. 


We Have Spent 25 Years 


to accomplish this fact. There are several Associated Press dailies | 
circulated in this territory, but the 


EAGLE’S CIRCULATION 


is greater than all of them. We verify the above statement every 
morning. 








SPECIAL AGENCY, 


GENTS. THE ROOKERY, CHICAGO. 





PRINTERS’ INK. 


A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS. 
te Issued every Wednesday. ‘encentsa c he 
Subscription price, five dollars a year, in advance 
Six dollars a bundred. No back numbers 

¢ Being printed from plates, it is always pos- 
sible to issue a new edition of five hundred cop 
ies for #30, or a larger number at the same rate. 

t= Publishers desiring to subscribe for PRINT 
FRS’ INK for the benefit of advg. patrons may, on 
application, obtain special confidential terms. 

@ If any person who has not paid for it is re- 
ceiving PRINTERS’ INK it is because some one has 
s..bscribed in his name. Every — is stopped 
at the expiration of the time paid fo 

ADVERTISING RATES : 

Classified advertisements 2% cents a line: six 
words to the line; pearl measure : display 50 cents 
a line; 15 lines to the inch. $1€0a page. ~pecial 
pesition twenty five per cent additional, if grant 
ed ; discount, five pel r cent for cash with order. 


Oscar Hrrzperc, Managing Editor. 
Petex Doucax, Ma ager of Advertising and 
Sub-cription Department. 


New York Orrices: No. 10 Spruce Street. 
Lonpon AcenT, F. W. a 50-52 Ludgate 
Hill, 


~NEW YORK, , JULY 3 19, 1899. 





~ Goon copy is ts the vital spark of a 
vertising. 


THE Buver & Dry Goods Chronicle, 
of New York, calls PRINTERS’ INK 
“the little paper with a big power.” 


THE Baltimore ( Md.) Suz charges 
fifteen cents extra for advertisements 
that require answers to be sent to the 
Sun office. 





WILL the telediagraph, by which a 
picture may be transmitted by tele- 
graph, be of any particular value to 
advertisers ? 





ACCORDING to Mr. R. J. Gunning 
$50,000,000 were expended last year 
in outdoor advertising, of which 
Chicago’s share was half a million. 


In France, department stores are 
subject to a “ progressive” tax; and 
it is asserted that the Bon Marche 
pays to the state annually the sum of 
$51,832. 





ONE correspondent of PRINTERS’INK 
suggests that advertisers who use the 
term “broken lots” should explain in 
their announcements just what the 
term means or implies. 


ARBUCKLE Bros., the New York 
coffee manufacturers, advertise their 
business by inserting large announce- 
ments of the premiums obtainable by 
saving and presenting signatures cut 
from packages of Arbuckle’s Roasted 
Coffee. These premiums include al- 
most every article that the ordinary 
person could desire. 


PRINTERS’ INK. 


THE two most abused words in ad- 
vertising to-day are “tonic” and “cure.” 
“Tonic” is used to designate a host 
of articles that are mere stimulants, 
while “ cure” is used where “ relieve ” 
is meant. 





At their recent annual meeting at 
Detroit, the members of the American 
Park and Outdoor Art Association 
made many caustic comments on out- 
door display and appointed a “Com- 
mittee on Checking Abuses of Adver- 
tising.” 





ONE of PRINTERS’ INK’s readers 
says that quite a number of the readers 
of the Aid/board of Cincinnati are 
people who have signed agreements 
to pay for the publication at the end 
of a specified period if it is “satis- 
factory.” 


Ir is asserted that the copies of 
Fame one occasionally sees on the 
news-stands are supplied to the news- 
dealers for nothing; that every news- 
dealer who wishes them can have 
twelve copies of each issue without 
paying anything whatever for them. 


WHERE the majority of the people 
in a town object to a certain billboard, 
it is a question whether the advertiser 
gains anything by his persistency in 
keeping it up. The residents whom 
he thus offends can hardly be expected 
to be in a sufficiently receptive mind 
to make the advertising profitable. 





THE privilege of private mailing 
cards has been extended by the Post- 
Office Department to include all coun- 
tries in the Universal Postal Union. 
A two-cent stamp will be required for 
the cards for foreign countries ; other- 
wise the regulations do not differ from 
those covering domestic private mail- 
ing cards. 





Ir is a mistake to suppose that ad- 
vertising has got to be disguised or 
covered up in any way. The plainer 
and franker and more business-like it 
is the better people like it. If a wom- 
an wants ribbons, or shoes, or a tailor- 
made gown, or a piece of furniture, or 
if she islikely to want it, or is in any 
position where she will probably want 
it before long, then the description and 
price, and if possible the picture (a 
good one) of that particular piece of 
goods, is the most attractive form of 
advertising to her, 















Tr pega 






























Goop advertising is just the com- 
monest kind of common sense. 


PICTURES make a potent appeal to 
all classes, and the advertisement that 
contains them is 
least a glance. 


sure to receive at 


AMONG people in the letter broker- 
age business may be mentioned : Clin- 
ton S. Zimmerman & Co., 156 Fifth 
avenue, New York; H. H. Hull, 113 
West Thirty-first street, New York ; 
Frank Carter, 14 West Thirty-fourth 
street, New York; Lum Smith, 557 
Greenwich street, New York; C. E. 
Bailey, 113 West Thirty-first street, 
New York, and Lloyd C. Turner, 1603 
Manhattan Building, Chicago, Il. 


Class A dvertisingis anew PRINTERS’ 
INK baby devoted to advertising in 
class journals. It is published monthly 
by Heard Respess, of the Park Row 
Building, New York, at ten cents a 
number and one dollar a_ year. 
PRINTERS’ INK notes that its initial 
article is a sort of salmagundi of 
editorials from the Little Schoolmaster 
and other sources strung together— 
“only the thread that binds them is 
his own.” 


a 

THE assertion that people read as 
much if not more in the summer than 
they do in the winter is hardly borne 
out by the facts. The warm weather 
discourages mental effort and encour- 
outdoor life—vacations, excur- 
sions, tours—in which books and news- 
papers are put away, and only nature 
is wooed. Whatever is read may be 
read with more care, perhaps, but the 
fact remains that the majority of read- 
ers take a vacation from books or 
newspapers as well as from business 
or household cares. 


ages 


In the mass of discussion about the 
Uneeda Biscuit advertising, the fact 
stands out prominent that the adver- 
tisers did not really give any reasons 
why anybody should consume their 
wares. The bulk of the announce- 
ments was devoted to puns to which 
the name Uneeda so readily lends it- 
self; and it must, therefore, be as- 
sumed that it was the constant reiter- 
ation of the name, which few couid 
have failed to see, that made the ad- 
vertising so unique a success. A mere 
name, if it appears to be ubiquitous, 
may often accomplish easily the work 
that an army of reasons finds hard. 


PRINTERS’ INK. 
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THE way an ad looks and the way 
it sounds amount to very little compar- 
ed to what it actually says. What 
you say is of first imj.ortance. Then 
comes the manner of saying it; then 
the appearance. If an advertiser gets 
these points in proper sequence, he 
will have gone a long way on the road 
to good advertising. 
“CHECKING” an advertisement 
means marking on a card specially 
prepared for that purpose a mark in- 
dicating that the advertisement has 
appeared in its proper place. Every 
advertising agency that does enough 
business to warrant it employs a num- 
ber of “checkers,” usually girls, who 
look through the newspapers, find the 
advertisement and check it on their 
cards. This record enables the agency 
to know whether its contract with the 
newspaper is being properly carried 
out, or whether it is entitled to dis- 
counts for omissions or misplaced 
insertions. 





AN interesting publication that few 
people know of, and still fewer see, is 
the National Geographic Magazine, of 
Washington, D. C., an_ illustrated 
monthly costing twenty-five cents a 
number and $2.50 a year, edited by John 
Hyde, statistician of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, assisted by 
a corps of associate editors which in- 
cludes a host of prominent scientific 
men and women. It is published by 
the National Geographic Society. 
The American Newspaper Directory 
estimates its circulation, in the absence 
of a statement from its publishers, as 
being in excess of one thousand copies 
per issue. 





An ounce of practice is worth a ton of theory. 
—Michigan Tradesman, 


An ounce of correct theory is worth 
a ton of incorrect and profitless prac- 
tice—in advertising. All intelligent 
practice in advertising is founded upon 
theory; and, if the theory is correct, 
the practice will result in success. It 
is of far greater importance to the new 
advertiser to know why certain suc- 
cessful advertisers did certain things 
than ow they did them; for while the 
method that was employed may not be 
applicable to the case in question, the 
theory or idea that underlay it may be 
of great value. Only the narrow 
minded, who do not recognize that 
the world progresses by means of new 
ideas, sneer at theory and theorists. 
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PRINTEI 
THE best advertising is that which 
tells in a sensible way about the goods 
that are offered for sale. That is real 
advertising. All of the smart schemes 
that are used are susceptible to the 
same criticism: they are not suffi- 
ciently direct. 


Iv is interesting to note, in view of 
‘the present agitation against depart- 
ment stores, and the suggestion on all 
sides that they be heavily taxed, that 
although a progressive tax has been 
in operation for some time in France, 
where the Bon Marche pays an annual 
impost of $81,832, the Magasins du 
Louvre of $83,569, and the Printemps 
of $22,581, it has not succeeded in de- 
creasing or hampering the business of 
these enormous establishments, which 
continue to swallow up the small con- 
cerns with the same ease as hitherto. 
The deduction is, of course, that un- 
less this taxation is carried to the pro- 
hibitory point it merely falls on the 
consumers who patronize the large es- 
tablishments. And to carry it to the 
prohibitory point would certainly be 
subversive of the public rights. Even 
Prussia appears to have recognized 
this fact, for the general director of 
taxation in that country has recom- 
mended that no steps be taken in this 
direction. 


PRINTERS’ INK’s 
babies—journals which profess to 
teach advertising—is constantly in- 
creasing. There are now perhaps 
half a hundred of them. The Little 
Schoolmaster’s increasing ‘progeny 
seems to be a source of amusement to 
some people, but to the Little School 
master himself they are a source of 
pleasure, for although most of them 
resemble him pretty closely, and some 
of them steal his matter with a courage 
worthy of a better cause, they all aid 
in spreading the advantages of adver- 
tising in localities where its benefits 
are not as widely understood as they 
might be. To the experienced adver- 
tiser some of the articles in these imi- 
tators of PRINTERS’ INK are doubtless 
amusing from their cocksure style of 
discussing advertising problems; but 
this is probabiy the best method where 
interest is to be aroused and action 
stimulated among classes that are slow 
to give a reception to new ideas. 
Whether it is or not, most of the 
PRINTERS’ INK progeny have adopted 
it, in this respect differing from their 
ancestor, 


THE number of 








RS’ INK, 





By its continual clatter about “‘ advertising 
experts,” Printers’ INK has done all in its 
power to injure the country press. It has im- 
sued its readers with the idea that a man in 
New York City, who never saw the inside of a 
country store, can write advertisements for it 
better than the proprietor or the country editor. 
The most of this talk is rank nonsense. The 

ime experts would tell a farmer how to make 
butter from milkweed, how to shear his hogs 
and dig his hay. There is nothing mysterious 
about this advertising business. You have 
something to sell that some one wants to buy 
Tell your story in plain English and have your 
home papers print it If u have what the 
people want and the price is right you get the 


business. " 












That’s all there is to it, and the 
country merchant has no more need of the 


*‘ advertising expert,’? and his exorbitant 


Lowell 


charges than a dog has for two tails, 
(Mass.) Ledger. 

Ask the man who has attempted to 
write ads and failed whether the ad- 
writer is such a superfluity as certain 
people would make him believe. 

LONDON has an  “ Advertisers’ 
Checking Association,” the object of 
which is to check advertisements on 
railroad vehicles and on 
hoardings in all towns. The idea is 
that by doing the work simultaneously 
for several advertisers the pric e may 


stations, 


rhe association 
announces that it will check bills on 
hoardings in Birmingham, Sheffield 
and Manchester for Ios. per town; 
smaller towns for less, and down to 
2s. 6d. for the smallest. An American 
advertiser to whom PRINTERS’ INK 
explained the plan, said he believed it 


would never “ go” in America, becaus¢ 


be greatly reduced. 


here the salesmen of large advertisers 
are the ones who usually do the check 
, in a careless manner perhaps, but 
| sufficiently close to be satisfactory. 


5 
stil 


I pon’t think it is possible to key car cards 





effectively. You never can tell what an adver- 
tisement is going to do or example, I sent 
an ad over to Printers’ INK. The foreman, 
Mr. Johnston, had cl » of re-setting the ad; 
he got interested in ,and bought one of 





me after one or two calls here. In the same 
way, an ad in the Brooklyn Eagle sold a 
piano toa man in the office, who had noticed 
it before it was published.—/xterview in 
lame, New York. 

The people who assert that only the 
papers that are sold are valuable to 
the advertiser and would exclude 
“returns ” from consideration in mak 
ing up a statement of circulation do 
not know how many of these returns 
have been read before they were re 
turned, or how many of them may 
influence business for the advertiser 
after they have been returned. If the 
advertiser knows how many copies 
were printed, he knows how many 
have a chance to do him good. 
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A LARGE amount of space in /fems 
of Interest, the New York dental jour- 
nal, for July, is devoted to discussing 
the advertising of dental colleges and 
clinics. It appears that the custom of 
dental colleges to advertise their clin- 
ics in the public prints, offering to do 
dental work for the cost of material, 
has taken a large amount of work 
from ordinary dentists, who have been 
compelled to advertise in order to 
meet the competition thus created. 
For a dental college to advertise its 
clinic is, according to some of the 
opinions expressed, entirely “ ethical ” ; 
but for a mere dentist to follow its ex- 
ample is something for which the ven- 
geance of the gods should be called 
down upon the perpetrator. The 
Little Schoolmaster sees no difference 
in the distinction, but perhaps that is 
due to his own we of perspicacity. 


THE NUMBER PRINTED. 


In_ soliciting information for the 
coming issue of Chas. H. Fuller’s Ad- 
vertisers’ Directory, Chas. H. Fuller 
& Co., of Chicago, the publishers, have 
this to say about circulation : 

In the matter of circulation ratings, we aim 
to be absolutely fair. As we view it, circula- 
tion as applied to newspaper ratings means the 
number of complete copies printed to supply 
subscribers, news agents and newsboys, office 
sales and such sample copies or special edi- 
tions as are legitimately used for the purpose 
of securing new subscribers. 

In other words, Fuller’s Directory 
agrees with the American Newspaper 
Directory that the best statement of 
circulation is a statement of complete 
copies printed. 

Such a statement may not show the 
exact circulation, but it gets as near to 
it as possible and is of almost as much 
value to an experienced advertiser as 
wouid be a list showing where every 
copy of the newspaper goes. When 
an attempt is made to be overexact, 
the result is rarely very clear to the 
person to whom it is sought to con- 
vey information. Take the following 
Cases: 

The Washington (D.C.) Star reports “copies 
sold, delivered, furnished or mailed.’ 

The C hicago (IIL.) Record and News report 

“copies printed and sold.’ 

‘he Indianapolis (Ind. ) News reports ‘ 
ber of actual sales.’ 

The St. Louis (Mo.) Refudlic reports “ av- 
erage distribution.”’ 

The St. Louis (Mo.) Globe-Democrat re- 
ports “ copies subscribed for and sold.” 

The statement of the Washington 
Star would appear to indicate that the 
Star counts as circulation every com- 
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plete copy that goes out of its place, 
whether it is ever returned or not. 
“ Delivered, furnished or mailed ” does 
not necessarily imply that payment was 
secured for the copies. “ Furnished ” 
or “delivered ” does not preclude fur- 
nished or delivered to the junk shop 
or paper mill. “ Mailed” may include 
all sorts of sample copies or free 
copies, or exchanges. Does the Star 
mean to include these things in its 
efforts to be exact? 

The statements of the Chicago Rec- 
ord and Chicago News include “ copies 
printed and sold”; that is, all copies 
that are printed and all copies that are 
sold? Is that the information Mr. 
Lawson intends to convey ? 

The Indianapolis Mews’ “number 
of actual sales” is perhaps the state- 
ment least subject to criticism. How- 
ever, if a copy is sold to-day and re- 
turned to-morrow, is it included in 
“the number of actual sales”? How 
about the stray copies that straggle in 
after they have been counted as sold? 

The St. Louis Repudblic’s “average 
distribution ” conveys no idea what- 
ever. Is that what the Repudlic has 
endeavored to convey? 

The St. Louis Globe- Democrat's 
“copies subscribed for and sold” 
would appear to indicate that it counts 
as circulation only papers going to 
people who are subscribers; that if a 
man buys the paper on the street, that 
copy is not counted in the statements 
sent to newspaper directories? Is 
that what the G/obe-Democrat means? 

These examples are given to show 
how difficult it is for a publisher to 
convey to advertisers exactly what 
he means to say about his circulation 
when he attempts to give more than 
the information how many complete 
copies were printed. No such dilem. 
ma arises when the statement is con. 
fined merely to this item; the adver- 
tiser knows exactly what the informa- 
tion furnished means. The figures 
given in such a case may not be the 
exact circulation, but they are the 
nearest approach to it that has ever 
been attainable. The effort to account 
for every copy serves no real purpose, 
because the copies that are not counted 
often do the advertiser most good, 
while copies that are sold sometimes 
fail to ever meet a reader’s eye. The 
attempt to be overexact wastes much 
time, and the result is usually a state- 
ment that can be understood in sev- 
eral different ways. 
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THE SOUTHERN SUGAR BOWL. 














The papers eligible to compete for 
the PRINTERS’ INK Southern Sugar 
Bowl, to be awarded to that newspaper 
south of a line drawn from San Fran- 
cisco east to St. Louis, from St. Louis 
to Cincinnati, thence to Philadelphia 
and east to the Atlantic Ocean, that 
gives an advertiser best service in pro- 
portion to the price, were originally 
assumed to be the following: 

Atlanta, Ga., Constitution, 

Atlanta, Ga., Journa/, 

Baltimore, Md., A me rican. 

3altimore, Md., Mlorning Herald, 

3altimore, Md., Mews. 

3altimore, Md., Sv. 

Chattanooga, Tenn., 7Zmes. 

Dallas, Tex., Morning News. 

Houston, Tex., /’ast. 

Los Angeles, Cal., 77%mes. 

Louisville, Ky., Courier-Journal, 

Louisville, Ky., 7zes. 

Memphis. Tenn., Commercial-A ppeal. 

Nashville, Tenn., Banner. 

New Orleans, La., /tes. 

New Orleans, La., Staves. 

Richmond, Va., Dispatch. 

Washington, D. C., Evening Star. 

Washington, D. C., Times. 

*Galveston, Tex., News. 

*Norfolk, Va., Virginian-Pilot. 

The Washington (D. C.) Star was 
the first newspaper to state its claims 
(PRINTERS’ INK, April 12th). It 
showed that it had 33,149 circulation 
and charged five cents per line, mak- 
ing a line in each one thousand of cir- 
culation cost .oo15. It gave an array 
of facts that made clear that, whether 
the Star received the Sugar Bowl or 
not, it was one of the best advertising 
media in the country, amply appreci 
ated by both local and national adver- 
tisers. Later, the Commercial-Appeal 
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of Memphis put ina claim. An inves- 
tigation showed that it charged five 
cents a line for 20,000 circulation, and 
that its quality was not asserted to be 
better than that of its Washington 
competitor; it was consequently elim- 
inated from the contest. Subsequent- 
ly the Richmond (Va.) Désfatch, the 
Dallas (Tex.) News and the Galveston 
(Tex.) News were stricken from the 
list of “eligibles” because with a 
quality of circulation not asserted to 
be better than the Washington S¢ar, 
they charged one-half as much more, 


four times as much and eight times 
as much, respectively. In PRINT- 
ERS’ INK of May 3d a letter was 
published from the Houston (Tex.) 


Post, showing that space could be 
bought in that newspaper for .0013 
per one thousand circulation, a trifle 
lower than the lowest rate of the 
Washington S/ax. In PRINTERS’ INK 
of May 31st, the Covington (Ky.) 

ost put in a claim, but as it charged 
one-half as much more than the Wash- 
ington Star and had a field not as- 
serted to be as good, its name was 
not added to the list. In this and 
subsequent issues the Virginian-Pilot, 
of Norfolk, Va., put forth some excel! 
lent claims, showing its rate per thou 
sand to be .cor! per line, the lowest 
of any of the papers mentioned in the 
competition. In PRINTERS’ INK of 
July 12th was published the claim of 
the Zimes, of Los Angeles, showing 
that it had 26,131 circulation, and 
charged 40 cents per inch as its mini 
mum rate, making a line per 1,000 cir- 
culation cost .0013, or about one-eighth 
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of acent. A look over the list of the 
newspapers still remaining on the list 
brought to view the Baltimore Szv, 
which charges an advertiser one-third 
of a cent per line a thousand circula- 
tion in its classified columns and one 
cent per thousand circulation in its col- 
umns of display advertising. Such a 
rate would preclude the best of news- 
papers, so far as quality is concerned ; 
and the Baltimore Suz was _ conse- 
quently stricken out. The American 
of the same city, with a circulation 
not asserted to be better than the 
Washington Star or Los Angeles 
7imes, for instance, charges about 
four times as much as those publica- 
tions, and it also was eliminated. 
The Louisville (Ky.) Courier-Journal’s 
lowest rate approximates three-fourths 
of a cent per line a thousand circula- 
tion, which made it necessary to stop 
considering it. The Atlanta (Ga.) 
Constitution charges one-third of a 
cent per line per thousand circula- 
tion, over two and one-half times as 
much as the Washington Star, which 
has a circulation just as good; its 
elimination consequently followed. 
The Louisville (Ky.) 7%mes and the 
Nashville (Tenn.) Bazner, with a qual- 
ity of circulation not asserted to be 
better than that of the Washington 
Star, for instance, charge fifty per cent 
more for space per thousand circula- 
tion than that paper, and are there- 
fore not real competitors. This proc- 
ess has left the list of papers that 
follows, with their circulation and ap- 
proximate rate per line in cents for 
each thousand of circulation : 
Los Angeies, Cal., 7%mes, daily, 26,131—1-8. 
Houston, Tex., /’ost, daily, 16,394—1-7 
New Orleans, La., /tem, daily, 18,336—-1-7. 
New Orleans, La., States, daily, 17,012--1-6. 
Chattanooga, Tenn., 7%mes, daily, 9,31c—1-8. 
Chattanooga,Tenn.,Journa/, daily,30,665—1-6, 
Baltimore, Md., //eradd, daily, 33,499—1-7. 
Baltimore, Md., Mews, daily, 31,886—1-6. 
Washington, D. C., Star, daily, 33,149—1-7. 
Washington, D. C., 7%mes, daily, 49,233—1-7 

ind 1-58 
Norfolk, Va., Virginian-Pilot, daily, 8,060— 

1-9. 

liminating the New Orleans (La.) 
‘utes, Chattanooga (Tenn.) Journal 
and Baltimore (Md.) Mews as having 
rates too high for further considera- 
tion, we have left as still eligible com- 
petitors the Los Angeles (Cal.) 77mes, 
Houston (Tex.) Post, New Orleans 
(La.) Jtem, Chattanooga (Tenn.) 
7imes, Baltimore (Md.) Hera/d, 
Washington (D. C.) Star, Washing- 
ton (D. C.) 7imes and Norfolk (Va.) 
Virginian-Pilot. 
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IN SUMMER. 

People keep right on eating and drinking in 
summer time. They wear clothes—not so 
many, perhaps, but more changes—in sum- 
mer ; in fact, except for necessary changes ow- 
ing to the higher temperature, they do practi- 
cally the same things in summer that they do 
in winter. They also buy goods. The mer- 
chant who will keep his advertisements as in- 
teresting as he possibly can—who will adver- 
tise seasonable goods at right prices—finds his 
trade holding on remarkably well. If every 
advertiser would impress on his mind the fact 
that his advertising space is for the purpose of 
telling the public the news of his store, he 
would realize the absurdity of allowing his 
summer advertising to lapse. Suppose the 
newspapers were to cease publication in sum- 
mer on the ground that nobody reads in hot 
weather—wouldn’t there be a howl ! Human 
nature is the same the year around—its needs 
are just as great at one time as another, and 
the merchant who is shrewd enough to appre- 
ciate this fact is the one who will advertise 
steadily and persistently,wherever the mercury 
may be.—Michigan Tradesman. 

- +o — 
AGAINST PROFESSIONAL ADVER- 
TISING. 

The Dental Brief, of Philadelphia, in a re- 
cent issue, makes the following amusing argu- 
ment against advertising by dentists : 

From the purely professional standpoint, the 
chief argument against display advertising in 
all its forms is that, if practiced equally by all, 
it ceases as an agency for gain to be effective 
for any; if practiced by the few, it ceases to be 
just to those who refrain. It is quite evident 
that if in a given community every professional 
man advertised upon an equal scale, no one 
would be bettered, except the sign painter or 
the printer; that if the advertising were un- 
equal, the gain would go to the one commanding 
the most space and making the most display ; 
hence, in the long run, not to the man of most 
merit, but to the man with most money. 

- —_ 
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EXPERTS ARE NO GOOD. 


HOW A BROOKLYN MAN REGARDS 


THEM. 


It is so seldom that the report- 
ers of Printers’ INK in their 
search for advertising stories dis- 
cover an advertiser who is not 
enthusiastic on the subject, that 
the following, sent in by one of 
our representatives, strikes an 
entirely new note. Such an ar- 
raignment of the advertising 
fraternity is not without its ele- 
ment of interest: 

Some time ago the writer was 
handed a dainty booklet of 80 
pages, neatly printed and pretti- 
ly iuustrated with half-tone work. 
It was entitled “One Hundred 
Fountain Formulas” and was pub- 
lished by J. H. Barker & Co. of 
87-93 Bedford Avenue, Brooklyn. 

The booklet was intended for 
distribution among druggists, and 
the hundred formulas, for making 
as many appetizing drinks, had 
been contributed by the experts 
of the soda fountains from all 
over the country. Occasionally 
in the Looklet I came across a 
bold but brief ad of the house, 
sandwiched in between the for- 
mulas. Here is a sample in minia- 
ture of the advertising pages: 

Do not spoil a good formula by using poor 
material. If you make your own syrup it may 
be good, but if you use J. H. Barker & Co.’s 
Unmanipulated Rock Candy Syrup you know 
you have the best. 


At the end of the booklet were 
a lotoftestimonials anda price list. 

As the booklet was decidedly 
interesting. I concluded that the 
advertising manager of the con- 
cern might have a good advertis- 
ing story, consequently I called 
and was introduced to Mr. C. F. 
Chamberlain. 

He received 


cordially, 
though, as he was just on the eve 
of departure for Europe. he did 
not have much time to talk. 

“We have tried a good many 


me 


methods of advertising,” he said, 
“but I can not say that they have 
been attended with great success 
except the booklet you have in 
your hand, which has proved a great 
success. The trouble is those ex- 
perts at advertising who pretend 
to know most really know 
least. We have had all sorts of 
advertising men here, men who 


knew it all, and they have only in- 
duced us to spend money which 
we have never got back. Frankly, 
I don’t believe in your advertising 
agent or your so-called expert. 
Their sublime confidence in them- 
selves is to me the most transpar- 
ent gall. My experience with 
them has been of such a character 
that I positively hate to see an 
advertising man come into my 
office. I don’t think there is any 
other business in which the con- 
fidence man so largely predomi- 
nates. Don’t take this as being 
offensive. If there are some of 
your class who arereally clever and 
sincere I have yet to be introduced 
to them. I am _ speaking from 
bitter experience, so you will have 
to pardon my candor.” 

“What seems to be the trouble, 
Mr. Chamberlain?” 

“TI think the real trouble is that 
some people think that they know 
all about the advertising business, 
whereas they have not begun to 
learn. I went to a well known 
agency in New York with a plan 
of advertising. I was turned over 
to a young man who gave me his 
sage advice and prepared papers 
for me to sign. The whole of my 
appropriation was placed in his 
hands, and in the course of the 
entire year he never changed my 
copy, never communicated with me 
and never seemed to care whether 
I made a cent on my advertising. 
Then I have had a lot of those 
stuck-up, gilt-edged fellows who 
are ‘experts’ in the writing of 
ads come here—try to bulldose 
me into turning over my business 
to them, so that they could make 
a fortune for me. I gave some of 
the best known men ontrial , but the 
ending was the same—they knew 
as much about writing ads for our 
business as a cat knows about 
watchmaking. 

“T have tried to advertise our 
‘Hasty Lunch Chocolate’ with the 
assistance of some of these smart 
gentlemen, but I honestly was 
ashamed to put out their efforts, 
which would have been as ap- 
propriate for a hardware store as 
for our goods.” 

“What methods are you employ- 
ing to advertise it now, Mr. Cham- 
berlain ?” 

“IT am using the trade papers, 
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and billboards outside of grocery 
stores, and yet I know that I 
ought to advertise tothe consumer. 
I want to begin tentatively, and 
gradually spread out. This house 
can be brought into the front rank 
of American advertisers so far as 
expenditure is concerned, provid- 
ed that we are encouraged in the 
proper way, and that results 
justify our spreading out. But, so 
far, our ambitions have been rather 
nipped in the bud.” 

“May I ask what are your plans 
for the future?” 


33 


“IT do not know. I am just 
going to Europe for a brief va- 
cation, and when I return I shall 
try to devise some scheme of ad- 
vertising myself. I do not pro- 
fess to know much about it, but 
at the same time I have always 
been able to obtain some results 
from my advertising, whereas the 
experts have utterly failed.” 

re 
FORCE OF HABIT. 
“* Have you got any embalmed beef?” asked 


the joker of his butcher. 
‘“No,” replied the dealer, off his Ass soy 


* but we have something just as } good.” 
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HOW MANY CAN DO IT? 


The publisher of a_ Pittsburg 
newspaper inquires of The Nation- 
al Advertiser what is the best man- 
ner of making circulations known. 
He says he is willing to show 
figures under any conditions that 
will satisfy advertisers, when once 
he knows what the conditions are. 

Long study of this important 
subject, and many communications 
from experienced advertisers have 
convinced us that the publisher's 
affidavit, made monthly, is the 
best possible proof of circulation. 
Something in this style might 
serve the purposes of publisher 
and advertiser equally: 

g: publisher of the . 
being duly sworn says that the 
average number of copies printed 
and sold, less all returns, of the 

for the month of 

was 
“This statement is a condition of 
every contract. All office records 
relating to circulation are open at 
all times to advertisers, or to their 
accredited agents.” 
(Signed ) 

Experience has shown that this 
way of promulgating the facts of 
circulation is vastly more accepta- 
ble to advertisers than the slow and 
cumbersome process of investiga- 
tion by committee. The publisher's 
affidavit carries more weight than 
the committee’s report. To say 
nothing of the time, expense and 
annoyance demanded by commit- 
tee’s inquiries, they are rarely what 
they seem. It is always dif- 
ficult, and frequently —impos- 
sible to induce an_ influential 
advertiser to take a_ personal 
part in these investigations. He 
prefers to be represented by a sub- 
ordinate. 

Another objection to the com- 
mittee system is that the newspa- 
per itself chooses the time for the 
investigation, which therefore does 
not represent the average circula- 
tion of the paper for any lengthy 
period. The publisher’s  affida- 
vits, on the other hand, are valu- 
able because they are issued regu- 
larly once a month, in season and 
out of season. The publisher 
must swear to his losses, as well 
as to his gains. This system has 
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been in use in the office of two 
large newspapers in a Western 
city for six years. The publish 
ers statement has never been 


questioned, and no investigation 
of the office records has been even 
suggested. It may be urged that 
an unscrupulous publisher may 
make false oaths with impunity, 
but the fact is that he can not. 
Half a dozen men in the office 
know what the circulation is. If 
the publisher lies, a revengeful 
employee may betray him at any 
time and, all ethical consideration 
aside, the publisher is not going to 
put himself in the power of his 
subordinates. Moreover, a travel- 
ing representative of the adver- 
tiser may examine the books at 
any time if there is even a sus 
picion of unfair play. A notable 
advantage of the affidavit system 
is that it is a check upon the 
whims and partialities of the gen 
eral agent. Any doubtful state 
ments he makes to his client may 
be promptly tested. 

A few days ago a special agent 
in New York said that he did not 
believe there are twenty-five pub 
lishers in the United States who 
will make affidavits of circulation 
in the manner just described. We 
do not agree with him. We be- 
lieve there are not far from 200 
publishers who are willing to make 


such affidavits.—National Adver 
tiser. 
o- 
' TRY ! 
Leevys it —1) ey Ee] co 
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FACTS ABOUT ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS. 


Engraving is divided into two 
important processes. By the one 
outlines, shadows and half tints 
are represented by incisions meant 
to contain the coloring matter or 
printing ink; while the parts meant 
© come oyt white on paper are 
left untouched. Metal work, cop- 
per plate engraving, wax and chalk 
plate work, belong to this class. 
In the other method the lines are 
drawn on or chemically transfer- 
red to a flat surface, and after- 
wards the wood or metal is either 
cut away by hand or etched away 
by means of acid, leaving the de- 
sign standing out in relief. Wood 
cutting, zine etching and half-tone 
work are of this nature. 

In the first division the only 
style of work referred to which is 
applicable to newspaper illustration 
is the chalk plate work. In this 
process a thin steel plate is coated 
with a preparation of chalk. The 
artist draws the picture on the 
chalk surface by using steel need- 
les and fine pointed steel tools, 
with which he cuts into the chalk, 
so that when he has finished his 
work there is a complete drawing 
on the chalk plate in which all the 
lines are made by the incisions in 
the chalk. The drawing finished 
the plate is ready for stereotyping. 

It is the second division with 
which modern newspaper _ illus- 
trating is principally associated. I 
will describe separately the three 
methods: wood cutting, zine etch- 
ing and half-tone work. 

Wood engraving is about as old 
as the art of printing itself, the 


vrinciple being that the surface of 
he block produces black, the white 


parts of the drawing being cut 
iway, so that when the block is 
inked the lowered parts cannot 


come in contact and are thus left 
white. To produce the effect of 
all the intermediate shades be- 
tween solid black and pure white 
a series of lines and dots. varying 
in distance apart and in breadth 
must be employed. A very light 
portion in the finished print would 
he produced by leaving fine lines 
or dots, and cutting out wide 
spaces between them, and from 


this to the solid black in the fin- 
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35 
ished print the lines would be 
coarser and spaces cut away nar- 
rower, until in the solid blacks 
the wood is not cut away at all. 
Most of the cutting on wood is 
done by hand; however a machine 
now used for the mechanical 
ruling and shading. For many 
years it was necessary to draw all 
the subjects on the wood before 
cutting the engraving, and all the 
wood used was very soft; now, 
however, a hard boxwood is used 
for most work, and after coating 
the surface of the block with a 
solution which is very sensitive 
when exposed to sunlight, a print 
is made on the wood by using a 
negative which was made from the 
object to be engraved or from an 
artist's original drawing. When 
the block is finished it is delivered 
to the electrotyper, who first takes 
a mould of the block in wax. This 
wax mould is then covered with a 
thin coating of black lead, this 
being a_good conductor of elec. 





is 


tricity. The mould is then suspend- 
ed by a brass rod in a large bath 
filled with a solution of sulphate 
of copper and sulphuric acid. <A 
strong current of electricity, ob- 
tained from a dynamo, is con- 
ducted to the wax mould in the 


bath and also a sheet of copper 
which is placed near the mould. 
The electricity decomposes the cop- 
per and deposits it in small par- 
ticles on the mould on which a thin 
coating of copper is formed, pro- 
ducing an exact facsimile of the 
original engraved block. This cop- 
per reproduction is filled in at the 
back with metal and mounted on 
a base so as to make the cut type 
high, and is then ready for print- 
ing. 

Zine etching, or what is generally 
termed “line work,” is the process 
which is in most general use. 

The primary essential for a 
good result in zine etching is a pen 
sketch drawn with black ink on a 
good white paper, in which all the 
various degrees of light and shade 
are produced by a_ series of dots 
and dashes or lines. Other originals 
than a drawing can be used, but 
as the process is one of reproduce- 
tion by photography the nearer the 
copy is to a good drawing the bet- 
ter will be the finished cut. 

The drawings as a general thing 
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are made to be reduced one-third 
or one-half. They are made larger 
for the reason that any’ imperfec- 
tion there maybe will not show so 
readily when reduced, and the 
finer detail can be worked up much 
better in a large drawing than ina 
small. As soon as -the drawing is 
finished it is turned over to the 
engravers. A photographic nega 
tive is made the size the finished 
cut is to be. The negative is 
dried and printed on zinc which 
has been previously polished and 
coated with a sensitizing solution. 
The print on zine is made in a 
similar manner to that employed in 
making a photographic print, the 
sensitized zinc plate taking the 
place of the sensitized paper in a 
photo print. The print on zine can 
best be made in good strong sun- 
light, an exposure of from eight to 
fifteen minutes’ being necessary, 
according to the density of the 
negative. Iftheday is cloudy or 
the work must be done at night, 
the print is made by using a 
strong electric light, when it is 
necessary to make a much longer 
exposure. The action of the sun 
or electric light chemically changes 
the albumen solution on the zinc 
plate in just the places where the 
negative is transparent; these 
transparent portions correspond 
exactly with the lines on the 
original drawing. After the plate 
has been exposed the proper 
length of time it is rolled up with 
a special ink and then developed: 
all of the ink being washed off 
except the portions chemically act- 
ed upon by the sunlight. These 
portions, as stated above, are the 
same as the lines in the original 
drawing, so that when the plate 
is thoroughly developed we have 
a perfect fac simile of the original 
drawing on the zinc. The plate is 
next “powdered up,” that is brush- 
ed over very carefully with “dra- 
gon’s blood,” a prepared resinous 
powder, the powder adhering only 
to the ink lines which show on 
the print. After the pow dering the 
plate is highly heated so that the 
powder just applied is melted and 
joins chemically with the ink lines 
and forms a solution which resists 
nitric acid. As soon as the plate 
is well “burned in” it is put in a 
weak solution of nitric acid and by 
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giving the tub of acid a rocking 
motion the exposed portions of 
the plate are etched or eaten away. 
When the proper depth is reached 
the plate is dried and again pow- 
dered up, and the same operation 
of etching is gone through with 
again. Each separate etching of 
theplateafter it hasbeen powdered 
up is termed a “bite.” Plates are 
given from three to five bites ac- 
cording to the subject. When the 
etching of the zinc is finished the 
the plate is ready for routing. The 
routing or cutting deeper of the 
large open spaces, which are to ap- 
pear white in the finished print, 
is done by means of a machine 
which has a revolving spindle so 
arranged that itdrills or cuts away 
the superfluous zinc very rapidly. 

The latest method of producing 
cuts for papers isthe half-tone pro- 


cess. This process is comparative- 
ly new. 
The best copy forhalf-tone work 


is not made up of lines and dots 
as for the methods previously de- 
scribed, but must be one in which 
there are allthe various gradations 
of lights and shades; that is, one in 
which all the half shades or half- 
tones are shown. A_ photograph 
or wash drawing is such a copy. 
The difficulty of the early pro- 
cess workers was to find a satisfac- 
tory method of reproducing these 
half-tones ofthe photographin sur- 
faces for mechanical printing. 


In typographic blocks it was 
easy to reproduce high lights and 
blacks, as de scribed in the process 


of wood cutting; but what would 
become of the half-tones? It was 
not possible by the process of pass- 
ing a roller over a block tolay half 
a shade of ink on certain portions 
of a Llock. Thus it was a picture 
without half-tones; a picture of 
pure whites and solid blacks. But 
the early process men keptat work 
and noticed howthe wood engraver 
produced the different degrees of 
light and shade and that the steel 
plate etcher and lithographer se- 
cured their different gradations of 
color by taking advantage of fine- 
ness or coarseness of stippling or 
thegrainofa coarsely ground stone. 
Thus it wasarguedthat if the half- 
tones of a photograph could be 
broken into some sort of a grain or 
dot the problem of making the pho- 
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tograph into a_ printing block 
would be solved. We know that 
this problem has been solved. The 
first attempts were made by plac- 
ing a piece of coarse cloth in front 
of the sensitive plate for a nega- 
tive. In this “— the photogra- 
phic image was broken up into a 
grain which reproduced the photo- 
graph in dots of varying sizes. 
Half-tone reproductian was ac- 
cordingly achieved,and themethod 
was called the half-tone process. 
Having a good photograph to 
work from, the first important re- 
quirement is a screen. This con- 
sists of two pieces of plate glass 
cemented together, and on the in- 
ner sides of the two plates areruled 
parallel black lines, the lines on 
one plate crossing those on the 
other at right angles so as to form 
net work. The screens are ruled 
n various degrees of fineness; the 
uling determiningthe grain point. 
For cheap paper such as for post- 
er work, about fifty-five lines per 
nch are used. For newspaper 
irk about eighty-five to one hun- 
Ired line screens are used, and 
for fine commercial and book print- 
ng screens ruled from 133 to 175 
even 200 lines perinch are used. 
The finerthe screen used the great- 
r the amount of detail preserved ; 
the coarser the screen the greater 
the contrast. What we require in 
a half-tone negative is a means of 
printing the picture on the zinc or 
co Lig plate in dots of varying 
size; big dots for half-tones, and 
nr Bs dots for half-tones, and 
fine dots for high lights. Now if 
we are to have dots we must have 
a negative, punctured so to speak, 
with holes. This negative we se- 
cure by placing the screenin front 
f, but not in contact with, the sen- 
itive plate. The screen is plac- 
ed about 1-32 of an inch from the 
sensitive plate. The negative made, 
is printed on zinc or copper r and 
ik veloped in a manner similar to 
that employed in zinc etching. 
The plate is developed until the 
ensitized enamel solution is left 
only on the dots; the spaces be- 
tween being washed away until the 
surface of the copper or zinc 1s 
left bare. The plate is then “burn- 
ed in” and the enamel solution on 
the dots is hardened so as to pro- 
ct them from being etched away. 


The plate is then etched in a solu- 
tion of perchloride of iron and is 
left until the dots standin sufficient 
relief to yield a printing surface. 
The coarser the screen used the 
deeper the plate can be etched and 
consequently the coarse half-tone 
prints better on a cheap paper and 
as the dots are larger they take the 
ink better on the high speed press. 
For this reason the coarse screen 
half-tone is most suitable for news- 
paper printing. 

The methods of producing half- 
tones are being continually improv- 
ed. There is now a method being 
workedup of producinga half-tone 
plate without the intervention of 
a screen, and some quite successful 
results have been obtained. Half- 
tone negatives are also made direct 
from the object so that a great deal 
of time is saved by not having to 
wait for a finished photograph.— 
National Printer-Journalist. 

jalan aca 
AT ST. PETERSBURG. 

There is a movement on foot to hold an 
American Exposition at St. Petersburg in 1901 
immediately following the Paris Exposition. 
This is considered the best method of introduc- 
ing and advertising goods and establishing an 
acquaintance between American manufacturers 
and Russian merchants. Such an exposition 
would result in the establishing of a Russo- 
American Bank to handle American business, 


a commercial agency to report on the standing 
of business men in both countries, as well as an 
int rnational express company and_ parcels 
post, all of which are highly essential to the 
development of trade. —Agricultural Ad- 
vertising, Chicago, Ill, 
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REASONS WHY A PUBLISHER 
SHOULD ADVERTISE _IN 
“ PRINTERS’ INK ”? AND THE 
AMERICAN NEWSPAPER DI- 
RECTORY. 

From the National Advertiser of July 5, 

1899. 

Disappointment and discontent 
are felt by out of town publishers 
on account of the general dullness 
of business. In some cases the 
special agents have been asked 
why they had not secured such 
and such contracts. A series of 
reasons why such business is not 
obtained has been collected from 
several of the best known special 
agents in New York, and they 
are herewith appended: 

Because most of the general 
advertisers nowadays use only two 
or three papers in a town where 
they formerly used all. 

Because they are already using 
two of three papers in your town, 
and as these exhaust the appropri- 
ation for that town, your paper is 
necessarily left out. 

3ecause yours may be a morning 
paper and the advertisers you are 
after prefer evening papers, or 
vice versa. Either way you are 
sure of getting left. 

Because all advertisers are not 
large advertisers and someof them 
can afford to use only one paper 
in a town. To your paper, 
the other would have to be given 
up. 

Because 
the 
city. 


use 


the advertiser has all 
advertising he wants in your 
He knows the paper he is us- 
ing, whereas yours is an unknown 
quantity to him, and he can not 
afford to experiment with it. 

Because he is not making new 
contracts at this season. 

Because the aggregate circula- 
tionof newspapers in your city has 
increased over 100 per cent in the 
last four years. It has grown (?) 
much faster than the population, 
and to believe your statement of 
circulation advertisers would have 
to disbelieve the statements of 
your contemporaries. 

Because no three merchants in 
your city seem to agree as to what 
are the best three papers, and no 
two advertisers agree as to what 
are the best papers in any town. 

Because the papers the adver- 
in have rendered 


tiser is already 
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been 
carrying him for years at an old 


him good service, and have 
rate. Perhaps you have not treat- 
ed him well. 
Because he dislikes your agent. 
3ecause he has known the East- 
ern representative of the other pa- 
per longer and therefore believes 


his statements more readily than 
your agent's. 
3ecause he has written to the 


agents handling his goods in your 
city, and they have advised him to 
use the other papers. 


Because the other papers can 
tell just as good a story about 
themselves as advertising medi- 
ums as you can. 

Because every advertiser has 
peculiar views regarding papers 
and about advertising. 

Because, perhaps, the circula- 
tion of your paper is too high- 
class, or vice versa. 


Because your rate is too high as 
compared with that of other pa- 
pers. 

Because, owing to the press fa- 
cilities and modern methods of 
collecting news, it is hard to dis- 
criminate among papers, and hard 
to discriminate in the matter of 
circulation. 

Because, perhaps, you forced the 
advertiser out of your paper by 
endeavoring to increase the rates, 
so he spent his money in other di 
rections and is satisfied with the 
change. 

Because it takes over a million 
dollars a year to cover this coun 
try, and some papers are bound to 
be left out. 

Because other papers spend more 
money to get business. 

Because your paper carries few- 
er advertisements of the local dry 
goods houses than any other paper 
in your city. 

Because nine of ten advertising 
agents and advertising managers 
pli icing business do not travel, and 
have not visited your city for a 
vear or two; and are, therefore, 
unfamiliar with any changes that 
may have taken place in the rela- 
tive values of circulation. 

Because the advertiser has in- 
side knowledge that he and others 
can buy space cheaper, and that 
you are selling it cheaper, locally, 
than you are asking for it through 
your New York representative. 
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Because you are too exacting 
regarding position, setting-up, etc., 
of his advertisements, when other 
papers in your own town treat him 
better in this respect. 

Because, owing to the peculiar 
construction of your rate card, 
you can not give him as good a 
rate on 10,000 lines, to be used at 
his option within a year, as other 
papers can. 

Because other papers are better 
known, have stood the test of 
time, and make just as good state- 
ments about their merits as you 
do. 

Because general advertisers are 
no more fools than local adver- 
tisers, and because, perhaps, you 
have neglected the field in the 
past. 

Because competition nowadays 
is stronger than it ever was and 
more money, time and energy are 
required to secure business. 

Because other papers advertise 
and yours does not, or they have 
advertised in the past and you did 
not. When they were through, 
and had reaped all the benefit of it, 
getting plenty of business, you en- 
tered into a combination withthem 
not to advertise. 

Because it is impossible to be 
known, to be popular, to be influ- 
ential, to have standing and value 
as a newspaper among commer- 
cial men, unless you have adver- 
tised or are advertising your pa- 
per to the business world at large. 
You must advertise if you ex- 
pect to get advertising; you must 
be attractive if you expect to at- 
tract others; you must boom 
yourself everywhere if you ex- 
pect to be known everywhere and 
you must be generous yourself if 
you expect good treatment from 
others. 

If you have claims, or think you 
have claims, on the general ad- 
vertiser, get out and make them 
where they will be heard, not in 
your own paper, with its circum- 
scribed territory; not by means of 
circulars that find their destina- 
tion in the inevitable waste basket 
but in a publication that all adver- 
tisers see and read on account of 
its intrinsic worth. 

——__+or—__——_—- 


Some people call them perspirators, but we 
call them a fine line of sweaters, 





ROBERT BONNER DIES. 

Robert Bonner was born in Ireland seventy- 
six years ago and hada village education. He 
was fifteen years old when he landed in this 
country in 1839 He started to earn his 
living by becoming the printer’s devil in the 
Hartford Courant office. He got Ins board 
and $25 a year, with an increase of $10 a year, 
until he came to New York in 1844. Here he 
got a place as proofreader and assistant fore- 
man on the Evening Mirror. Four years 
later he was employed on the Mercantile 
Ledger, which he soon bought and developed 
into the Mew York Ledger. In 1855, branch- 
ing out, Mr. Bonner induced Fanny Fern to 
write a Story for the Mercantile Ledger. She 

was averse to appearing alongside the market 
reports, He otfered her $50, then $75, then 
$100 a column. “I like that man’s pluck,” 
she said, and then wrote the story. Mr, Bonner 
advertised the story far and wide; it was 
bought and read far and wide. The paper 
changed its form. One by one the most con- 
spicuous writers became contributors to the 
New York Ledger. Among them were Ev- 
erett, Dickens, Tennyson, Bryant, Prentice, 
Greeley, Bennett, Raymond, WwW illis, Morris, 
Saxe, Parton, Abbott, Tyng, Bishop C lark; 
Dr. John Hall, Alice "Cary, Mrs, Southworth 
and Mrs. Sigourney. 

His methods of advertising were then sensa- 
tional. He was probably the first man to bu 
a page of a newspaper and fill it with his a 
vertisement, He conceived the idea of giving 
the public what he called “a taste of a story” 
by printing a chapter or two and inviting the 
people to read the rest in the Ledger. 

His paper attained a circulation of 400,000 
copies and made its owner immensely rich. A 
dozen years ago he turned over the Ledger to 
his three sons, saying: ‘‘ Run it exactly as you 
would if 1 were dead.” 

Fond as Mr. Bonner was of horses and vast 
as was the sum he invested in them, he never 
bet a cent on a race nor allowed one of his 
horses to be matched for money. 

Born a Presbyterian, Mr. Bonner was always 
a stanch member of that creed and a pillar and 
prop of Dr, Hall’s church. His fortune has 
been estimated at $5,000,000. He gave im- 
mense sums to charity—New York World, 
Fuly 7, 1899. 















GENUINE GEORGIA 


BRUNSWICK STEW 


the most famous Southérn dish, 
Made of Selected Chicken, Beef, Corn 
aid Tomatoes. A complete meal 
in itself. A perfect Lunch for Clubs, 
At retail—16-ounce —- cts. each, 
6-ounce Sample Can, by mail, 16 cents. 






THE STOCKDELL 


WELSH RAREBIT 


_ 

Made of Pure Cream Cheese. De- 
om lightfully seasoned and ready for use. 
. At retail—g-ounce cans—25 cts. each, 
Rin sn Baar oll 6-ounce Sample Can, by mail, 16 cents. 


THE STOCKDELL 
OYSTER COCKTAIL 


A delicious Relish. Just the thing for 
Raw Oysters. Made ofthe finest Vinegar, 
Horseradish and Sauces. Splendid also 
for Lobsters and Meats. 
At retail—4-ounce bottles—25 cts. each. 
si-ownce Sample Bottle, by mail, 16 cents. 


If your grocer does not keep them, show by this adver- 
tisement, or send his address t 


COLD SPRING aS COMPANY 
Annex Atlanta, Ga. 


A WELL PROPORTIONED AD. 
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,HOUSE? 


WHO IS MRS. 


On page. 8 of Printers’ Ink of June 2tst i is 


RITTEN 


an article, “‘ Who is Mrs. Rittenhouse?” telling 
how a P’ hilade Iphia caterer began his ad with | 





the sentence, “‘ Mrs. Rittenhouse no longer 
worries about summer cake baking,”’ and fo nd 
the announcement effective because every one 
asked, ‘‘Who is Mrs’ Rittenhouse?’”’ The 


Russell (Kan.) Record discusses the idea from 
the country advertiser’s point of view as fol- 
lows: ‘“* Printers’ INK publishes some model 
advertisements which, like many other thing 
might be a success under one set of conditions 





PRINTERS’ 


| 


and a failure in others. One of its samples | 
consists in exciting everybody to asking, ‘ Who 
is Mrs. Rittenhouse?’ In a large city this 


might do, but in a small town where everybody 
knows everybody else it would be a flat failure. 
The answer would be, ‘There is no 
woman,’ and the conclusion would be that the 
advertisement was a humbug, the advertiser a 
fraud, and the 
stuff no better er th in 


CRI EDIT. 


a time in the mercantile 





it shoul ve.” 


There never was his- 


such | 


paper that wouid publish such | Qo !'HERN FARMER, 


tory of the country when a reputation for hon- | 


esty, integrity and thoroughness in business | 
counted for somuch as at present. The matter 
of credits has been reduced to a practical science 
and the man of reputation finds himself with 
capital at his command for the asking. A 


merchant is not only rated as to what he 
pay but what he will pay if the 


can 


occasion Tre- 


quires. Then too, after taking into considera- 
tion his good intentions and integrity, the 
credit system is extended farther into the realm | 
of speculation and some estimates made as to | 


what may be reasonably expected from the 
habits and business policy of 


merchant. 


may not be a safe one. Occasionally a case 
arises where a house, after reaching 
certain high point, begins to retrograde . Pe r- 


haps this may be due to the fact that the care- 
ful attention bestowed on the business in its in- 
ception is not given to it in later years. T! 
credit system must discount these questions 
Omaha Trade Exhibit. 

e +o 


IT IS BINDING. 


One of the essentials to success in advertising 





is to faithfully abide by whatever is stated ir 
the ad. Even if the printer makes a mistake 
in the prices and you have to sell at a loss, do 
it and hold the printer respons it never 





let an idea get bruited abroad tha it you are not 
a man of your word. statement made in an 
advertisement is as binding as if made orally 
or by letter and should not be departed from 
under any consideration.—Shoe aid Leat 
Reporter, New York. 





er 





| H. D. La Coste, 


such and such a } 
He may be honest and yet his policy | 





Nik, 


MARY'S LAMB. 

An advertiser in 
tises as follows: 

“ Mary had a little lamb 

Whose fleece was white 
She didn’t like it worth ; 
And dyed it indigo 
At Holt’s Dye Works, 1 

- 
SHOW CARDS. 

A show window without cards is like a broken 
clock—it does not give the information desired. 
Our to-days shoppers, when out buying goods, 
ire so used to see what they want ticketed in 
some show window that often they have made 
their choice before entering the place.— 
Harman's Journal, 


GEORGIA. 


Montgomery, Ala., adver- 


as snow. 
i damb 


9 S. Court.” 








Athens, Ga. Leading 
ricultural publication. ‘thrifty 
WO monthly. Covers Soutn and 
tising rates very low. 


Southern 
people read it; 2 
southwest, ave 


TENNESSE EL 











PVERTISING at five seve ntheot: a cent a line 
d ver thousand circulation in teadin i 
ural paper of the South. FARM AND 
renn. 


Nashville, 


CANADA. 


( VANADIAN ADVERTISING is best done by THE 
E. DESBARATS ADVERTISING AGENCY 
Montreal, 





Displayed Ad vertisements. 





50 cents a line; 


225 per cent 
ext: a for specified posttion—t 


granted. 





Must be handed in one week in advance, 


it ARIZONA REPUBLICAN 


Published at Phoenix, the Capital 
oO rizona, asks for patronage on 
these grounds : 
It is the only newspaper in Arizona published 
every day in the year 
It is the only newspaper 
outside of Los Anceles, that ope 
press and a battery of Linotypes 
It isthe only newspaper in 
a general cireulation. 
the circulation of the 
the combined circulation of 
newspapers in the Territory. 
For rates address, 


Charles C. Randolph, Publisher, or 
38 Park Row, New York. 





> 





in the Southwest, 
ites a perfecting 


Arizona that has 


REPUBLICAN exceeds 
all the other daily 








results. 


inch. Page 


}HE hungry wolf is sure to howl. 
So is the advertiser who is paying out his hard-earned 
cash for space in a medium which does not bring 


DON’T EXPERIMENT. 
SPORTS AFI ELD, Sosa maneelnes, 


has stood thetest for thirteen 
best publication of its class in the United States. 
it Wiil Help io Make Your Business do the Howling for You. 


Advertising Rates: One inch, $4; two inches 
is standard magazine size. 


858 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


the brightest of all 


years and it is to-day the 


and over, $3 an 





SPORTS AFIELD 
147 East 30th 





« BNd Ris 
St., New York. 
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WANTED. ay THE 


JOLIET NEW 


Is the Sleepless 
Home Paper of 


Northern Illinois. ; 
Round-up of 6,000 bona fide sub- : 
t 

> 

: 

t 

t 

=) 


Case of bad health that 
= R‘PP*A‘N'S will not bene- 
Send 5 cents to Ripans 
} Bee Co., New York, 
=for 10 samples and 1,000 
? testimonials. 


Tne3 Uceuncenaneccccccccccs cencecccncccsesagcescscecs 


COLD SHELL RINCS. 


SUTECAECCRRER RR RERRTEEES 
= 
aaa 


scribers May 13 
Here is What Helped Us: 

E1cgHt THOUSAND MEN EMPLOYED 
in Steel Mills, Wire plants, Horse- 
shoe works, Stove wo irks, Tinplate 
mills, Stone quarries, Five railroads, 
Agricultural Implements, Chicago 
Dr: uinage Channel, and in the Trades. 
Hundreds of New Stores and Homes 
being built. 

And Here is What's Coming: 

Gas Company is putting in - miles 
of new mains. The Conw ay Asphalt 
Co. is laying $115,coo in asphalt 
streets. A new $100,000 High School 
building. A $125,0 o New City Hall 


| BR AAR. 2 








Made espec ially for premium purposes. 
Send for ‘Hot Catalogue, cont aining Cold 
Facts and Pretty Pictures. 


CLARK. & COOMBS, 


ee eee 








s6 West Exchange St., Providence, R. I. | and Library. A $150,000 U.S. Post- 
office Building. The Chicago Destnage 
District is spenc ding $1,500,000 in per- 
manent improvements, water power, 


etc. Two new City Parks being 
laid out. 





Do You Want Any of This Cash? 


W/\ | ON 
COLD SHELL RINGS. 











OFESESSESELLLELESTELELELELEETELETETESETEEEEEO 
Established 1852. Daily and Weekly. 


For quickest and best route 
to the homes of the best people 
of Central Pennsylvania use 


THE PATRIOT 


Harrisburg, Pa. 
Daily Circulation, 7,588. 


OFSFSESESEST=ETTEEETEEES=ETESEE EESET=ST=ETETEEE= 


Published weekly, is the organ of 
tes H A | { om the Charity Organization Society 
of the City of New York. 


It is the mouthpiece and authoritative exponent of New York charity. It is read 
by all interested in New York charity. It goes into the homes of the richest, most 
influential and religious citizens of New York of every denomination Its contribu- 
tors and readers are men and women of intelligence, education, weaith and position. 

If you wish to sell the Charitable Institutions, Homes, Hospitals !nfirmaries, 
Insane Asylums, the Clergy, Churches, Religious or Charitably inclined citizens 

sf the city of New York you can do so by an announcement in CHARITIES. 

If you have goods of established reputation which sell tothe rich you can secure 
no better medium than CHARITIES. 

Classified adve em 5c. per line. 

Display advertising 5c. per line, 34 lines (70 cents) to the inch. Full page, 200 
agate lines, $10; half Res ze, 100 ag lines, $5; one quarter page, 50 agate lines, 
2.50. Special position, 25 per cent ond a, if granted. Address, 


WILLIAM C. STUART, Publisher, 105 EAST 22d STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 
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ond sel sl ng 
nearly 


45,000 tur 


and all suececesss 
tool] SSeruse ers 
i 


FOR RATES, 


HENRY BRICHT, 


TRIBUNE BUILDING, BOYCE BUILDING, 


NEW. YORK. CHICAGO, ILL. 





THE BUFFALO TIMES 
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Summer Reading 


Among the books you take 
away on your vacation, 
do not fail to include a copy of 


Ohe 
Spoopendyke 
Sketches—. 


These sketches first 
appeared in the Sunday 
editions of the 


Bro oklyn Daily Gi agle 


during the years 1879, 1880 and 
1881. They were written by 
Stanley Huntley and comprise over 
300 sketches and poems, each one 
full of genuine wit and humor. 








They have now been published 
under one cover in No. 34 of 


| Ohe 
Brooklyn Gagle Library 


Price, per copy, 25 cents. 
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Baltimore 








HOLDS THE RECORD 








During the first six months of this year THE 
BALTIMORE HERALD (Morning and Sunday) made a 
greater gain in paid advertising than the combined 
increase of its local contemporaries. This is but a 
straw showing how 


The Herald is regarded at home. 


The foreign advertiser can not satisfactorily cover the 
Baltimore and Maryland field without using the 
Morning, Sunday and Weekly Herald. 


THE HERALD’S CIRCULATION 
EMBODIES STRENGTH and QUALITY. 


The circulation books are open at all times to the 


inspection of any one. 


THE BALTIMORE HERALD 


WESLEY M. OLER, President. 
FRANK F. PEARD, Business Manager. 


THE S.C. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY, 
New York and Chicago. 
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We charge nothing 





for suggestions. 





Let us show you what 
we have done for others and 


tell you what we can do for 





you. 


@ 


The Gibbs & Williams Co. 


Makers of high-grade _litho- 
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graphed and printed matter 
for advertisers who know a 
good thing when they see it. 


68 New Chambers St., New York 


=z % 


The two heads that are better than one. 
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Which Shall ItBe? 





Preparations are now being effected to launch 


forth a gigantic printing ink trust with a capital 
k of $25,000,000 to control the product of Eu- 
ropeand America. It is claimed that the cause lead- 
ing up to this sweeping organization is on account 
of the present cheapness of inks, which ten years 
ago sold at 75 cents per pound and now sell at 25 
This combine intends raising the price of inks and 
reducing largely the number of branch houses 
throughout the country and otherwise curtailing 
expenses, While this gigantic feature of oppression 
is rounding itself into shape, the printers of the 
country should congratulate themselves on the fact 
that they have one friend who has announced him- 
self as standing by the printers and aloof from the 
trust. <A friend who has been the cause of reduc- 
ing inks to fully two-thirds and less its cost of some 
ten years ago, and is now furnishing news inks, 
and a good quality, too, at as low as four cents per 
pound. This friend is no other than Printers Ink 
Jonson, 13 Spruce St., New York. Now the mat- 
ter lies with the printers of the country as to which 
they prefer—recognize the blood-sucking trust, or 
stand by and throw their undivided support to 
Printers Ink Jonson, who has made it possible 
for them to have cheap inks. Which shall it be? 
—News, /ayetteville, Ark. 


This ink trust commences operations on 
Aug. Ist, and notwithstanding all their reports 
to the contrary, “hey w/l raise prices, and es- 
pecially on News ink. 

It rests entirely with the printers whether 
they will stand by the man who freed them 
from the bondage of high prices or help this 
gigantic ink octopus. 

If you are in favor of the good work I have 
accomplished, a small editorial will help the 
good cause considerably. Address, 


Printers Ink Jonson, 13 Spruce Street, New York. 














PRINTERS’ INK. 

















Methods and Experience 


We do not ask advertisers to em- 
ploy our services on the score of 
economy alone—that is only inci- 
dental. 

The inducements we hold out are 
fourfold : 








1. We know what actual circulations 
are, better than anybody else. 


2. We get up the most attractive 
advertisements. 


3. We know the papers that give 
the most and best service for the 
money. 


4. We can get the lowest rates be- 
cause we pay our bills with a 
promptness not equaled by any 
other agency. 


If you want any advertising done 
write to 


THE GEO. P. ROWELL ADVERTISING AGENCY, 


10 SPRUCE STREET, 
NEW YORK. 
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Some Comparisons! 


€ 
Thesmallera concern is the more 
noise it makes. The smallest street 
railroads have the longest and most i 
numerous titles. Is anybody de- 


ceived by ‘‘hot air’’? 

These Liliputian concerns should 
remember the fable of the toad and 
the ox. 


Discerning advertisers are soi 





‘taken in” by announcements in- 
tended to convey the impression 
that some little firms are the greatest 
in the world—if any are so impressed 
we ask them to investigate—the 
toad will burst very rapidly under 
the fire of facts. 

In Street Car Advertising it is 
only necessary to look into our cars, 


see whose announcements are there, 





ask them about us, that’s all. 


GEO. KISSAM & CO., 


253 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
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